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THE debates on the Budget which 
occupied the beginning of the week 
have unquestionably strengthened 
the popularity of Sir William 
Harcourt’s financial scheme. The attacks of Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Chaplin, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
upon the Chancellor’s proposals were completely un- 
availing. Both Sir William himself and Mr. Fowler 
defended the Ministerial proposals in such a fashion 
as to win for them the approval of all parties. Mr. 
Fowler, in particular, showed that the cry of the 
landed interests is utterly unreasonable and absurd, 
and that in the matter of rating it is not the country, 
but London, that has the greater reason to complain. 
The publicans and others interested in the drink 
traffic are trying to create an agitation against the 
increase of the beer and spirit duties, but they will 
certainly not succeed in breaking up the Ministerial 
majority, and it is now evident that Sir William 
Harcourt’s great Budget is destined to succeed. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE beginning of the week witnessed what may 
be described as the reconsolidation of the Liberal 
majority. The attack by Mr. Labouchere on the 
Duke of Coburg’s annuity on Friday had only 
sufficed to show that Ministers command the complete 
confidence of their followers, even though there are 
questions on which the Radicals differ from the 
action of the Government. On Monday it was made 
clear that the Irish Nationalists were resolved to 
support the Budget with practical unanimity, and on 
Tuesday the three Welsh deserters returned to their 
camp—let us hope, to remain there. There is thus 
an end of the exaggerated fears of a break-up of the 
majority which were current a week or two back. 
It is true that Mr. Redmond still maintains an 
attitude of sulky hostility to the Government—for 
What reason he has not let us know; but the more 
intelligent of his own party strongly dissent from 

is line of policy, which has certainly not been 
Successful from the tactical point of view. On the 
Whole, therefore, the position and prospects of 


inisters seem to be steadily improving. 


* ~~ Thursday evening Mr. Asquith, in a remark- 
me — and able speech, introduced, or rather 
the eave to introduce—for, contrary to precedent, 

ebate was not allowed to finish that evening— 


‘a Bill to terminate the Establishment of the Church 





of England in Wales and Monmouthshire and to 


the purpose of this Bill,as it used to be before the time 
of Henry VIII. for it remains what it was then, 
predominantly Welsh, and as a matter of fact the 
whole of the county of Monmouth is included to-day 
in the Welsh diocese of Llandaff. The date when 
Disestablishment is to take effect, supposing the Bill 
to pass into law this year, has been fixed, according 
to the precedent of the Irish Church Act, a clear year 
farther off—namely, the lst of January, 1896. In 
the interval, in order that the work of the Church 
may be carried on, Bishops may be nominated by 
the Crown on the recommendation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or three Welsh Bishops; but 
no persons appointed to Church livings in the 
interval shall be entitled to any interest for the 
purpose of compensation. The framers of this Bill 
had a less difficult task than had Mr. Gladstone in 1869, 
when he had literally to create a great measure of 
reform and reconstruction, and to do so without 
guidance from precedent, and without anything like 
the machinery of administrative devolution which 
now throughout Great Britain renders almost all 
forms of legislative experiment comparatively easy 
and safe. The Irish Church Act of 1869 was one of 
the greatest creative efforts of Mr. Gladstone’s genius. 
It has been of the utmost value to his successors, 
who have been able both to follow where it led, 
where its leading has proved successful, and to avoid 
the dangers which its pioneering has laid bare. 





THE Bill explained by Mr. Asquith avoids form- 
ing the revenues of the Welsh Church into a big 
capital fund like the Irish Church surplus; and it 
avoids commuting and compounding. These are 
perhaps the two most characteristic features of the 
Welsh scheme of Disestablishment. In place of 
forming a capitalised fund, Mr. Asquith’s Bill vests 
the tithe in the County Council of the county within 
which the lands out of which it arises are situated ; 
and all other Church property not handed over to 
a new Representative Body of the Church, which is 
to take the place of the Establishment, it vests in 
three Church Commissioners who will have full 
powers of management. There will be thus a per- 
manent local fund and a permanent central fund; 
and the local fund will be, in the main, administered 
for local or parochial purposes—defined in the Bill— 
by the new machinery of local government (whether 
County Council, Borough Council, Parish Council, or 
District Council); while the central fund will be ad- 
ministered by the Commissioners for what may be 
termed national purposes, which are also defined. 
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This great national property will, therefore, be 
secured in permanence to the Welsh people, and 
can neither be exhausted, like the unfortunate Irish 
Church surplus, nor diverted, like that fund also, 
to purposes which might more legitimately address 
their claims to the Imperial exchequer. 


In dealing with the vested interests of the 
bishops and clergy, the Government is confronted 
with two alternatives: either to leave the existing 
incumbents in possession of their livings so long 
as they continue to discharge the duties connected 
therewith—which would be a slow process; or to 
offer them inducements to commute and compound 
—which would be a dear process. With the example 
of what happened in the way of commuting and 
compounding under the Irish Act, the Govern- 
ment have chosen the former alternative. They 
have, however, provided a third course, which the 
more energetic and ambitious incumbents, who do 
not choose to cut themselves off from all promotion 
or spend their years drawing an inglorious salary 
for performing the services of a church without a 
congregation, are free to adopt. We discuss this 
and other provisions of the Bill elsewhere. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Richard Webster spoke 
against the measure on Thursday, and, on the motion 
of Mr. Lloyd George, the debate was adjourned till 
Monday. 


LorD ROSEBERY made a remarkable little speech 
on Tuesday at the annual dinner of the City Liberal 
Club. The company consisted both of Unionists and 
Home Rulers, and it was therefore impossible for 
the Prime Minister to make a purely party speech ; 
but it was at the same time inevitable that, speaking 
in such a place and to such an audience, he should 
refer to the rather dangerous question of reunion. 
It seems to us that what he had to say on the subject 
was eminently wise and reasonable. Briefly it 
amounted to this, that he had no hope of a return of 
the Unionist leaders to the Liberal party. They 
had committed themselves too deeply ever to 
come back. But, in Lord Rosebery’s opinion, 
the case is different with the rank and file of 
the Liberal Unionist party, and there is no reason 
to despair of a large return of this body to the 
Liberal ranks. The men who have not been sworn 
in of the Privy Council, and who never make 
speeches, but whose votes have been temporarily 
withdrawn from the Liberal side, will, it may be 
hoped, in due time gravitate back to their old cause 
and their old party. As a matter of fact, this process 
has already begun, and even those Unionists who 
still shrink with horror from the inevitable con- 
cession of local self-government to the Irish people 
cannot fail to see that, so far as nine-tenths of their 
political creed is concerned, the only political body 
with which they can work in harmony is that from 
which they have temporarily withdrawn. 


Tue note struck by Lord Rosebery in this speech 
with regard to the Liberal Unionist leaders is very 
significant. It is the first time that the leader of 
the Liberal party has formally expressed the belief, 
almost universal in the Liberal ranks, that such men 
as the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain can 
never come back to our party. Everybody ac- 
quainted with Liberal feeling knows that, so far as 
Mr. Chamberlain, at least, is concerned, the prospect 
of his possible return to the party he has deserted 
and tried by every means in his power to destroy 
has been regarded with unfeigned dread by most 
Liberals. It must be a real relief to them to hear 
Lord Rosebery’s frank utterance on the subject. It 
helps to clear the air, and it may at the same time 
serve as a hint to Mr. Chamberlain himself. What- 
ever political future may lie before him, it is assur- 
edly not one that will bring him into union with the 





ri, 
Liberal party. Both he and the Duke of Devonshire 
must look elsewhere if they wish again to hold ap 
prominent position in the State. y 





WE have spoken elsewhere of the heavy loss 
which the House of Commons suffers through the 
appointment of Sir Charles Russell as one of the 
Lords of Appeal. Technically, he has secured pro- 
motion, and no man has better deserved it; but 
when we consider the part he has played in English 
politics during the last dozen years, and the extra. 
ordinary force of character and individuality that 
have made him so conspicuous a figure in public life 
it is impossible not to feel that, so far as the country 
is concerned, it loses far more than it gains by this 
event. The House of Commons can ill afford to lose 
one of its most remarkable members, and whilst 
everybody will rejoice that, after a career of up. 
flagging and apparently illimitable industry, Sir 
Charles Russell has now secured a post of dignity 
and of comparative leisure, it will be with keen 
regret that his old comrades in arms see him depart 
from a field in which he has won so many laurels 
and rendered so many priceless services. 





THE majority of 87 by which the Eight Hours 
Bill for Miners was carried on Wednesday is an 
excellent testimony of the ‘sympathy of the House 
of Commons with the workers in a generally dis- 
agreeable and often dangerous employment—an 
employment, in short, of such an exceptional kind 
that legislation would be justifiable for it if inde- 
fensible for any other trade. Whether the Bill 
will work for the permanent benefit of the miners 
is another matter, on which there are two opinions, 
both among themselves and in the Cabinet. If it 
really raises the cost of production and restricts 
the output, as the coal-owners’ spokesmen main- 
tain it must, we cannot think, in view of 
the large potential supplies of coal outside 
Europe, and the increasing output in Europe, that 
the miners will be the gainers in the long run. 
Manufactures will go where the sources of power are 
cheapest ; and even now foreign competition is mak- 
ing itself felt in the supply of coal to ocean steamers. 
But we do not ourselves believe that an Eight Hours 
Act would ultimately restrict the output. It would 
mean what the eight hours day has meant else. 
where—“ the speeding-up of industry ”—with double 
shifts, especially of boys, if they can be obtained, 
and, as the corollary, the quiet and natural elimina- 
tion of the older or inferior men. Moreover, 
there are immense difficulties in detail—for instance, 
the hard-and-fast limit alike for the man who 
reaches his work a few minutes after he descends 
from the “ cage” and the man who walks three miles 
to it underground—which will merit careful atten- 
tion in Committee, and call for all the reasonableness 
with which Mr. Asquith justly credits the promoters 
of the Bill. 





WE are astonished to learn that pressure 1s 
being brought to bear upon Mr. Asquith to continue 
the exemption of laundries from the provisions 0 
the Factory Acts. Why the 185,000 women and 
girls engaged in England and Wales in the washing 
and bathing services should have been so long 
deprived of the elementary protection which almost 
every other class of associated labour has long 
enjoyed it is not easy to see. At any rate, —* 
can no longer be, since Miss Collet’s report to the 
Labour Commission, any excuse for withholding + 
Miss Collet showed that their hours of labour are 
very long and irregular, that the machinery 12 
steam laundries is sometimes dangerously crow .. 
and that little effort is made to moderate ne 
excessive temperatures in which mere children ha 
to work all day long. Dr. Arlidge has descr! : 
the disease-producing conditions of this industry; “4 
we may recall the recent discovery that 2) pet ¢ 
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eee 
of all the women admitted in a certain period to the 
Brompton Consumption Hospital were laundresses. 
The proposal to include laundries in the Bill of 1891 
yas lost by a very narrow majority, six members of 
the present Cabinet voting for it. Any partial 
inclusion would simply result in deepening the evil 
of overtime work in those places which remained 
outside the scope of the new Act,and would revive the 
trade jealousy and unfair privilege which have always 
heen the bane of any merely sectional measure of this 
kind. It is quite possible that some of the worst of the 
domestic laundries would be disturbed, just as all 
petty industries have been disturbed when for the 
frst time a standard of decency has been applied to 
them. But the trade as a whole has long expected 
and even desired this measure. Many laundries have 
already prepared for the inevitable; and it is al- 
together too late in the day for the squalid few to 
be crying out against it. 


THE latest Anarchist plots, as they are revealed 
to us in the examinations now going on at Bow 
Street, seem to point to the existence of conspiracies 
for the purpose of bringing about outrages in this 
country. The immunity we have hitherto enjoyed 
fom Anarchist crimes does not seem likely to con- 
tinue. At all events, it is clear that the men recently 
arrested meant, if their own declarations may be 
trusted, to wage war upon society not merely in 
Paris but in London. We do not believe that any- 
body is likely to be alarmed by the prospect thus 
opened up to us. If there is one thing more con- 
sicuous than the wickedness of the Anarchist 
crimes, it is their ineffectiveness. Moreover, it is 
satisfactory to know that the London police seem 
equal to the task of dealing with these offenders, 
and that they have valuable and efficient allies in 
the general public. 





May Day, which has so often alarmed 
Continental Governments, seems likely 
this year to pass quietly enough, at 
least in Europe. In France there is dissension (as 
before) between some of the sections of Socialists, 
and the day seems likely to be notable in Paris 
chiefly for the extensive issue of Socialist literature. 
In Austria the agitation for manhood suffrage will 
todoubt find a fresh opportunity for that strictly 
orderly and constitutional demonstration which has 
been so impressive hitherto. In Spain open-air 
weetings are strictly prohibited, and there has been 
some talk of a general strike among the miners and 
tilway-men, which we hardly expect to result in 
wtion. In Rome stringent measures have been 
taken against any open-air demonstration, partly, 
We suppose, in view of the embarrassing presence of 
the Spanish pilgrims; but though the trade societies 
alk of a procession, it does not appear that, outside 
iflicial circles, any very great anxiety is felt. 


ABROAD. 


Tue French Chambers reassembled on Tuesday 
inid rumours of coming troubles for the Ministry, 
uostly originating among the Radical party. The 
‘untry is repelled, it was said, by the “ new spirit ” 
nthe dealings of the State with the Church. On 
“e one hand the Radicals apprehend fresh conces- 
‘ons to Clericalism ; on the other, the Catholic 

‘publicans are disgusted with the treatment of 
‘gr. Coullié, the Archbishop of Lyons, who, having 
tdvised his clergy, in all innocence it is said, to 
“eal With the casual receipts of their churches 
% heretofore, in spite of the new law subject- 


a them to Government control, is treated as 
“alcitrant, and has been punished by the sus- 








pers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
sity Should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
~* Sepriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 









pension of his stipend. Of course, his loss is 
to be made up by a popular subscription, which 
serves as a demonstration against the Ministry. 
The Socialists, too, are indignant that M. Toussaint, 
one of the Deputies for Paris, should have been ar- 
rested for interfering in the strike at Trignac; the 
Conservative Republicans are also indignant that, 
having been arrested, he should not have been 
locked up like his companions. The Chamber has 
granted the necessary leave for his prosecution; 
and this and other matters will doubtless furnish 
plenty of interpellations which may break up the 
Ministerial phalanx. 


HOWEVER, the Chamber appears to have come 
back in an eminently business-like mood, and has 
postponed for a month—in other words, shelved 
permanently—an interpellation on M. Toussaint’s 
arrest. It certainly has plenty of business before it. 
The Budget deals with part of the system of taxa- 
tion that has been undisturbed since the first 
Empire. The whole system of taxing alcoholic 
liquors is to be remodelled in the interest of the 
Wwine-growers and the cider districts. To this 
measure is linked the question of the abolition of 
the octrois. The reduction of the expenses of 
litigation is not an exciting subject, but it will 
consume a great deal of time. Besides all this there 
is the question of the renewal of the privilege of the 
Bank of France. Here is plenty of matter for a 
single session, and it is to be hoped that the deter- 
mination of the great majority of the Chamber to 
support a Ministry long enough to enable it to do 
useful work will not be shaken by the ingenious 
tactics of stalwart Radicals or militant Socialists. 


THE General Election in Holland has resulted in a 
decisive defeat of the Ministry, who now have only 
forty-four supporters against the fifty-six belonging 
to all the groups of the Opposition. Never in 
Dutch history has a general election been so hotly 
contested, or resulted in so complete a disruption of 
party ties. Every party, in fact, is split—not merely 
the Liberals, but the Catholics and Anti-Revolution- 
aries as well. The supporters of the late Ministry 
are doing their best to comfort themselves with the 
barren satisfaction that, after all, the first ballot 
gave them a majority of the total vote, though only 
a minority of seats. But the second ballots, at 
which they expected to recover themselves some- 
what, are a cruel blow to their hopes. The example 
of Belgium may perhaps some day convert the 
Dissentients: but that example, unfortunately, is 
not likely at present to offer much encouragement 
to old-fashioned Liberalism. Nor do the classes that 
it is sought to enfranchise in Holland gffer much 
inducement at present to the political benevolence of 
a cautious bourgeoisie. 


ITALY, or at least its Chamber, continues to drift 
—the great majority of members evidently fearing 
to take any decided step that may bring about the 
loss of their seats or the suspension of Parliamentary 
activity. Consequently, the Ministry has scored 
two considerable successes in the preliminary 
skirmishes over the Budget and the order of business. 
Last Saturday, on the Naval Estimates, the Premier 
refused to consent to any reductions, and what was 
practically a vote of confidence in the Ministry was 
carried by 277 to 88. On Monday a motion to pro- 
ceed on an early day with the debate on the Minis- 
terial scheme for raising revenue was rejected by 269 
to 56, The result, which was unexpected, is ascribed 
to a sudden change in the attitude of Signor Giolitti 
and the Marquis di Rudini, in consequence of private 
negotiations with emissaries of the Ministry. Signor 
Crispi had offered to fix the debate for May 10th 





— 
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or 15th. But he has practically secured what he | enlightenment, and they will no doubt receive the 


wanted ; the expenditure will all be sanctioned be- 
fore the question of raising revenue comes on, 
and then, of course, the revenue will have to be 
raised somehow—a fact which must tell immensely 
in favour of the financial scheme of the Ministry. 
It is notable that the Marquis di Rudini and 
his party voted in the majority in both divisions, 
though without prejudice, it is said, to their future 
action. Evidently, however, the coalition of the 
Right with Clerical aid and the Extreme Left, of 
which something has been heard in the Times and 
elsewhere, is still some way off. Meanwhile the 
Government appears to be making use of the cash 
reserve of the banks of issue, which should undo the 
effect of the recent rise in Rente. 


THE disastrous earthquakes that have devastated 
the south-eastern half of Northern Greece are a most 
unfortunate addition to the economic troubles in 
which that unhappy little kingdom isinvolved. The 
loss of life is estimated at 230, and at least 130 
persons besides are injured; the damage to property 
is very serious—though happily most of the build- 
ings in a Greek village are not difficult to replace— 
and the antiquities have not altogether escaped. 
The Parthenon and the Arch of Hadrian have 
suffered a little; the beautiful little church in the 
Pass of Daphne considerably more ; the picturesque 
Venetian buildings at Chalcis most of all—though, 
after all, the needs of navigation are likely to do 
away with most of the attractions of the Europus 
itself. The creditors of Greece have now an excel- 
lent opportunity of returning good for evil. Un- 
fortunately, in the world of finance, Christian ethics 
are not practised to that degree. 





LITTLE can be said, unless from the point of view 
of German sentiment, against the proposal of New 
Zealand to undertake the administration of Samoa. 
German officials have not proved themselves compe- 
tent there or elsewhere to govern a native popula- 
tion or keep the peace; international officials, as 
exemplified in the late Chief Justice imported from 
Sweden, have proved no better; and, indeed, 
the whole internationalising of the islands, with 
its joint Protectorate and co-operating but inhar- 
monious squadrons, has had too much comic opera 
in it, even for the South Pacific. Even in Germany 
the change would probably be welcome to everyone 
except the extremest Chauvinists. German papers, 
we observe, maintain that Samoa, as a part of the 
civilised world, is the creation of German commerce. 
But that commerce has always been supremely 
cosmopolitan, and conspicuously indifferent — once 
from necessity, now from choice—to the presence of 
its own flag. 


THE book of the week is the second 

LITERATURE. series of Lord Augustus Loftus’s 
“Diplomatic Reminiscences” (London: 

Cassell). The two volumes cover the years 1862-79, 
and are full of new light respecting the complex 
developments of this agitated period of European 
history. Having returned after a short sojourn in 
Munich to the Court of Prussia, Lord Augustus 
saw much of Bismarck, who contributes many 
of the most piquant and entertaining pas- 
sages in these volumes. The episodes of the 
Austrian and French wars are succeeded by 
the Russian “forward policy” in Central Asia— 
Lord Loftus being now posted for seven years at St. 
Petersburg; and here Alexander II., Gortchakoff, 
Kaufmann, and Schouvaloff take prominent places in 
the narrative. Lord Loftus was a typical diplomatist 
of the old school. He preserves his prim reserve 
even in his memoirs, which are “diplomatic” in a 
double sense. But his pages are full of wit and 





wide international welcome which they deserve, 





Lorp EMLY, better known in history as 
oBITUARY. Mr. Monsell, had held various offices j, 
former Liberal Governments, includip 
that of Postmaster-General. An Irish landlord, anq 
a convert to Roman Catholicism, he had followed the 
bulk of his class into the Unionist ranks. He wag 4 
sound practical administrator, and known to hi 
friends as a man of brilliant conversation, high 
intellectual gifts, and a mind which retained jt, 
exceptional activity even after he had come 
to fourscore years. M. Couvreur, the Brussel: 
correspondent of the Times, and for many years 
the chief political editor of the Indépendang 
Belge, had been a Liberal member of the Chamber, 
and had done much for Free Trade and sound 
political economy in his country. The Rey, 
E. S. Ffoulkes, who had been, like some other 
Anglicans, “ to Rome and back,’ was the author of 
some able theological works and an_ interesting 
history of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, of 
which he was rector. Of late years he had beep 
conspicuous in Oxford as a strong opponent of the 
recent advances in science and Biblical criticism as 
defended by some of his younger colleagues in the 
Church. Professor Philipp Spitta was eminent in 
what may be called the scholarship of music. Mr, 
William McCullagh Torrens had represented Fins- 
bury in the Liberal interest for twenty years con- 
secutively, and had left his mark in several places on 
the Statute Book. He had also written several 
valuable works of recent history. 








THE RUSSIAN MARRIAGE. 





HE betrothal of the Czarewitch to the Princess 
Alix of Hesse is one of those events which, 


though purely personal in their character, affect, more | 


or less directly, the fate of nations. For some years 
past the heir to the Russian throne has been 
regarded, in the slang of society, as “the most 
eligible parti in Europe.” This of course he must 
under any circumstances have been, considering the 
unequalled splendour of the position which in due 
time he will be called upon to occupy. No American 
millicnaire can vie with the Russian Emperor in his 
mere command of money ; no Asiatic autocrat has 
power so absolute as his. His place in the world is 
unique, and though it has its inevitable drawbacks— 
drawbacks so serious that we doubt whether many 
persons would be found willing, if left to their free 
choice, to change places with him—it is still the most 
dazzling of all the stations which mere men can attall 
to. But these outside characteristics of the Czare- 
witch, considered as a prize in the marriage market, 
have nothing to do with the real importance 
and significance of the betrothal announced 4 
week ago. For some years past it has been notorious 
that serious political intrigues of the most wide: 
spread character were centred on this question of 
the marriage of the Russian Heir-Apparent. To 
maintain the isolation of the Russian Impert 
Family—above all, to keep them free from ay 
entangling alliance with Germany or Great = 
—were the objects which the diplomatists of ba 
Europe were eagerly striving to secure. They bart 
failed in their efforts, and the Romanoff, by meats 
of the marriage that has now been arranged, . 

enter into that remarkable family circle of W ii 
we spoke last week, whose head is the vener™ “ 
and illustrious sovereign of England, and wd 
members own many thrones. Of course, thi00g” 
his mother, the Czarewitch was already close?) 
allied to the future ruler of Great Britain, ce 
therefore, so faras mere English interests are 
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med, we do not know that this marriage has any 
special political importance. The Russian heir is the 
yephew of the Prince of Wales, and the first-cousin 
of the Duke of York. In any case, therefore, the 
amily ties uniting this country with Russia must have 
jen strong. But this marriage will give the Russian 

ple, as the wife of their future ruler, a princess 
sho is not only the grand-daughter of the Queen of 
England, but the first-cousin of the German Emperor. 
Thus, whilst the ties of family affection already 
aisting between the Prince of Wales and the 
Russian Imperial house will be strengthened, new 
‘jes, which in due time will bring the blood of the 
Guelphs into the veins of the Romanoffs, have been 
formed, and an immense addition has been made to 
the political and social influence of the family which 
st week met at the Duke of Edinburgh’s palace at 
Coburg. 

It ‘ easy to overrate the importance of matri- 
nonial alliances in the political world. On that 
pint everybody is agreed. But it is still more 
asy to underrate their importance. In the present 
use we have to think, not only of what has been 
uhieved, but of what has been prevented. It 
snot a matter of small importance that the Czar 
ould have broken through the web of intrigue 
hich was woven for the purpose of compelling 
him to choose as his son’s wife someone who 
night be regarded as naturally antipathetic to 
inglish and German influences. A Czarevna, for 
ample, brought up in the straitest traditions of 
the Romanoffs might not have had much influence 
in the political world, but such influence as she 
possessed would certainly have been hostile to those 
Western traditions which are represented by England 
udGermany. Besides, the mere fact that the Czar 
lus given his consent to this marriage proves that he 
sfree from that unreasoning bigotry in politics—to 
ay nothing of religion—which has been so freely 
weribed to him by his friends as well as by his 
memies. He would never have allowed his son and 
eit to enter into this alliance if he had been filled 
vith that bitter personal hatred of the two countries 
tith which the bride is most closely allied that the 
pumalists of Paris have long credited him with. 
but there is a positive, as well as negative, aspect of 
te political import of a marriage like this. It is no 
yrtof the business of a monarch’s wife to meddle 
vith questions of international policy. If she is an 
imbitious woman she may indeed do so, at her peril. 
ff she is a wise one she will carefully refrain. 
Sut even in the case of the present Czarina we 
lave seen how great and how valuable may be 
te indirect influence of a woman occupying her 
wilted position. She can always bring to the 
mowledge of her husband the truth, so far as it is 
town to herself. She alone has constant and direct 
wees to the ear of the ruler, and where ambassadors 


til, and Ministers are overwhelmed in the abyss of 
uigue, it is in her power to succeed. All who have 
‘ad those volumes of memoirs, beginning with the 
ult of the Prince Consort, which reveal to us some- 
hing of the secret history of Europe during the pre- 
“at reign, must have been profoundly impressed by 
‘extraordinary influence for good in international 
‘irs which has proceeded from the fact that the 
a of England was the near relative and intimate 
“end of so many of the kings and princes of other 
ee. _ More than once, as we know, when states- 
y and diplomatists had apparently come to an end 
ay resources, and when it seemed but too 
te 4n that the knot they could not untie must be cut 
4, ue sword, a straightforward explanation, not 
"i two monarchs in their panoply of State, but 
urea two affectionate friends and relatives, has 
the problem, and the peace of the world has 




























































































been secured. Since the Czar became the brother-in- 
law of the Prince of Wales there is reason to believe 
that Europe has to some extent benefited by the 
mutual friendship and goodwill of these two exalted 
members of the hierarchy of princes. It must 
benefit still more when the Russian Imperial house 
is drawn by this marriage into the closest bonds of 
affection, not only with Queen Victoria, but with the 
Emperor William. 

We may, therefore, regard the betrothal of last 
week as a new and substantial guarantee for the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. However 
slight may be the political influence of a young 
princess going as a bride to such a Court as that at 
St. Petersburg, it is at least certain that the Czar 
will not be more willing than he has been hitherto 
to enter upon a policy which would provoke a war 
between himself and her own people. The French 
journalists have been greatly excited and much 
chagrined by the announcement of this match. We 
can understand that their first impressions must 
have been unfavourable. Bat, after all, they can 
have no real reason for disliking the new alliance, 
unless they are bent upon bringing about a great 
European war. They have often assured us that 
they have no such wish; and hitherto, in England at 
all events, they have been taken at their word. It 
is to be hoped that they will do nothing to shake the 
credit that has hitherto been given to their pro- 
fessions. It may be a bad thing for the Chauvinists 
and Jingoes of every country that the Imperial 
family of Russia should have entered into a friendly 
private alliance with the ruling families of England 
and Germany ; but if so, it will assuredly be a good 
thing for everybody else. The millennium may not 
yet be at hand. We may even still be far from that 
era of general disarmament upon which the hopes of 
the best men of all countries are now fixed; but we 
are certainly not further from that happy time 
because of the betrothal at Coburg, and it is quite 
possible that we have been brought distinctly nearer 
to it by that auspicious event. 








THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 





ro verdict of the candid man upon the Bill 
which Mr. Asquith introduced on behalf of the 
Government on Thursday evening will not be doubt- 
ful. No more moderate, considerate, and skilful 
measure could be devised for effecting so difficult an 
operation as the disestablishment and disendowment 
of a State Church. Things which are dreaded 
generally look less dangerous when they are seen ; 
and now that the policy has been formally embodied 
in a Government Bill, Welsh Disestablishment has 
the air of presenting a far more feasible problem to 
Parliament than it seemed to do when, in its 
amorphous state, it was the subject of constant 
excursions and alarums in an _ overburdened 
House of Commons. The Government have ful- 
filled their pledges in pressing forward the Bill. 
Every obligation of honour and public expedienc 

required them to do so. The vote of the Wels 

people at the General Election, and the division in 
the House of Commons on the Suspensory Bill, 
furnished them with a sanction even more emphatic 
than the vote upon Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions which 
preceded his Irish legislation of 1869; while, con- 
sidering the growing irritation in Wales at the pro- 
longed injustice under which the majority of the 
people have been suffering, considering the danger 
to religion itself involved in continuing the existence 
of what Mr. Asquith justly described as a symbol of 
national discord, the necessity of dealing with this 
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question has become one of urgency. The Govern- 
ment have done, and will do, their part; if they are 
supported in the House of Commons with the proper 
zeal the Welsh Disestablishment Bill will soon have 
become one of the perfected measures of the year. 
Mr. Asquith deprecated detailed criticism until 
the Bill has been printed, but his speech was so 
clear as to leave no ambiguity as to the main lines 
on which the measure will proceed. It was a great 
advantage in framing this Bill to have had the ex- 
perience of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Act, and the 
Government have followed that precedent closely, 
and at the same time have avoided the danger of 
which its experience has given warning. Indeed, 
the most interesting features of the Welsh Bill are 
illustrated by the points of difference between it and 
the measure which disestablished the Church of Ire- 
land. Mr.Gladstone had no machinery of local govern- 
ment to make use of in administering the liquidated 
Church funds. Since 1869 Wales, like England and 
Scotland, has obtained a perfected system of county 
councils, borough councils, parish councils, and 
district councils, and it is through these bodies that 
most of the Church revenues under the Welsh Bill 
will be applied. The Irish Act—which wound up the 
property of the Establishment it terminated by the 
methods of liquidation—established a huge capital 
fund as a Church Surplus without making any 
provision for its due application as an exclusively 
Irish asset. As a consequence, that fund has 
been drawn upon from time to time by 
every Chief Secretary in distress, and much of it 
has gone to burdens which ought properly to have 
been borne by Imperial taxation. It is now ex- 
hausted, or will be as soon as Mr. Morley has made 
a last haul out of it for the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
The Welsh Bill proceeds on a different plan. It 
expressly defines the purposes to which the Church 
property is to be applied: and these must be 
Welsh purposes, local and national—such, for 
example, as cottage hospitals, village halls, 
labourers’ cottages and allotments, technical and 
higher education, a national museum or academy 
of art, or the new Welsh university; and there 
is to be no big capital fund capable of being ex- 
hausted, but a parochial fund to be administered by 
the local councils and a central fund in charge of 
the three Commissioners, who are to possess borrow- 
ing powers and who are to superintend the disposi- 
tion of the temporaiities generally. In one word, as 
Mr. Asquith fairly boasted, every precaution has 
been taken to safeguard for Wales, as a permanent 
fund, this great national property. Under the Irish 
Church Act incumbents were allowed to commute 
and compound. Here, again, isa point of difference, 
and it brings us to the question of vested interests. 
Mr. Asquith adopted as his criterion the admir- 
able definition of vested interest in ecclesiastical 
property which was given by Mr. Gladstone in 1869. 
‘The keynote of that definition is the principle that 
the incumbent (bishop or other) who holds a free- 
hold office in the Church, in consideration of the 
performance of certain services or duties, is entitled 
to be continued in precisely the same position as 
respects emoluments as he was in before Disestab- 
lishment took place—so long as he continues to 
perform these services or duties. The receipt of 
these emoluments is now conditional—conditional 
on service; and it must be so conditional after Dis- 
establishment. So long as the incumbent chooses 
to discharge the duties in which he is now em- 
ploved—and does so to the satisfaction of the 
Representative Bcedy of the Church which the Bill 
proposes to create in place of the Establishment—so 
long must he be retained in his office. This is the 
essence of Mr. Asquith’s scheme. It is clear that, so 





i 
far as the actual holders of life interests are concerneg 
Disestablishment must thus be a slow process, But 
the only alternative acceptable to reasonable men fo, 
providing an immediate cessation of incumbencies jg 
one which would inflict a heavier expense upon the 
Welsh people, and against which the experience of 
the Irish Act furnishes a warning. To get a man ty 
surrender an office in which he is guaranteed , 
salary for life you must offer him some inducement 
and the inducement, in the shape of commutation 
with a bonus, proved only too strong a temptation jn 
the case of the Irish clergy. An original price of 
£5,700,000 for their interests was by this means 
inflated to £7,550,000. Mr. Asquith, however, pro- 
vides an alternative for those incumbents who do not 
care to go on discharging the nominal duties of g 
practical sinecure, or who desire to seek promotion 
or work elsewhere. They may exchange the salary 
of their cure for a compensating annuity on a lower 
scale. Advanced Welsh members are claiming 
that this exchange should be made compulsory, 
as having the double advantage of getting md 
of the vested interests at once and doing w% 
at a reduction; but we doubt if they will get 
many, even of their own party, to support them 
in this demand. In the matter of curacies, we 
have learned another lesson from Irish experience, 
Curates have no vested interest, and incumbents who 
now pay them out of the revenues of the living may 
go on doing so, if they choose, after Disestablishment. 
The Irish Act recognised a class of so-called “ per- 
manent ”’ curates as having a certain claim outside 
the benefice of the incumbent, with the result that in 
the two years during which it was possible for such 
Levites to qualify, there was the most extraordinary 
multiplication of curates in Ireland that ever was 
seen. There will be no such inducement to mission- 


ary zeal under the Welsh Bill. As to lay-patrons ° 


and their advowsons, they are to be dealt with 
according to the precedent of the Scotch Church 
Act of 1874, All churches except the cathedrals 
are to be vested in the new Representative 
Body of the Church. The cathedrals are to 
be treated as national monuments, and vested in 
the Church Commissioners, but at the request of the 


Representative Body the Commissioners must per- — 


mit them to be used for divine service. The par- 
sonage houses are to be handed over to the Repre- 
sentative Body, but the episcopal and titular residences 
are to be retained by the Commissioners, with the 
proviso that they may be used by the Church on 
condition of their being kept in repair. 
grounds and glebes will be made over to the parish 
or other local council. All private benefactions 
since 1703, the year of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
be made over to the Representative Body. 

Such, in rough outline, is the truly great measure 
which Mr. Asquith introduced in a speech of singular 
lucidity and power, and which is conceived not only 
in a spirit of justice to the Welsh people, but in the 
best interests of the religion of that small minority 
in whose behalf this monstrous Establishment has 
hitherto been maintained. That the Bill will meet 
with fierce opposition is clear, but the true friends 
of the Establishment in England will do well to take 
some other line of attack than that foreshadowed by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on Thursday evening, who 
talked of “sacrilege” and “robbery,” aud — 
the Welsh Church as if it were a vital portion of t : 
Church of England. It is not good for the ee 
of England to make it bear the responsibility ot @ 
Church without a flock, which is imposed as a0 ~ 
tolerable burden upon the shoulders of a people W : 
do not believe in it; and it is bad for religion ade 
as if its interests were with the things of C# 
rather than with the things of God. 
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THE TRADE AND THE BUDGET. 


F Sir William Harcourt has read the reports of 
the two chief meetings convened by the liquor 
inde to protest against his Budget proposals, he 
ust have spent at least one pleasant hour during 
the present week. For on the comparatively small 
rovocation of sixpence a barrel on beer and six- 
nee a gallon on spirits, the trade have hit out 
more wildly than we remember on any other 
gecasion, and they have neutralised the result by 
hitting each other in the eye. It is told of Lord 
Melbourne that, when his Cabinet had agreed to 
propose a fixed duty upon corn, he put his back 
inst the door, as his colleagues were going out, 
and stopped them with these final remarks: “ Now, 
gentlemen, is it or is it not to lower the price of this 
ommodity? It doesn’t matter which we say, but 
ye must all say the same thing.” We humbly offer 
the brewers distillers and licensed victuallers the 
uggestion that in future they should meet together 
privately in an upper room before coming on to the 
platform, and at least arrange not to contradict one 
mother in public. 

However, for present purposes, it is very much 
more interesting that they should have delivered 
their souls without this preliminary adjustment, only 
as most of them were positive that not they, but 
somebody else, would pay the Chancellor’s sixpence, 
ve are rather at a loss to know what the indignation 
isabout. For whatever else they might differ about, 
there was general agreement among the publicans at 
the Queen’s Hall on Monday that the offending six- 
pence would have to be passed on. Now, there are 
four persons upon each or all of whom a beer tax may 
possibly fall: the brewer, the farmer, the publican, 
and the consumer, and it was apparently the object 
of the meeting to show that it would fall first as 
chiefly upon the consumer, and secondly, and in a 
ninor degree, upon the farmer, but not at all upon 
either brewer or publican. It apparently occurred 
ono one that a public demonstration of aggrieved 
persons to prove with passionate emphasis that 
they will not be hurt at all, was just a little 
ineffective. The brewers, it is true, appear mainly 
to have had engagements elsewhere on Monday 
erening ; but the publicans spoke up for them man- 
fully, and dwelt in a spirit of respectful admiration 
upon their capacity of shifting their burdens on to 
other people’s shoulders. “It is absurd,’ said Mr. 
Charles Deakin, “to suppose that the brewers are 
going to lose that extra tax. It is ridiculous to 
think that they are going to put up with the loss of 
that 6d. a barrel.” Mr. Deakin’s authority on this 
pout is unimpeachable, and, moreover, he tells us 
txactly how it is to be done. For the brewer will 
amply produce an inferior article, taking it out of 
the farmer on the way, by using 96} quarters of malt 
where he previously used 100. So much, then, for 
the brewer. We come next to the publican, and 
pon this point the meeting was exceedingly 
interesting. The publican, so far as we can make 
it, is going to receive this inferior article without 
botest—being generally a “tied”? man, protest is 
tot much in his line—but he, like the brewer, has no 
tention of “putting up with the loss of that 
_— Not he. There is a much simpler 
. “The trade has already suffered one increased burden ; 
“could pay no more. Then who was to pay? Why, the 
‘nsumer, (Hear, hear.) They must close their ranks 


‘ud stand with united and bold front, and (he added), ‘ may 
700 defend the right !’” 


‘o with the aid of Providence it is to come out of 


€ Consumer, 





Similarly with the sixpence a gallon | 


on spirits. “As it is impossible that we can bear 
_ further burdens, it must either be that we 
reduce the quality of our spirits or else increase the 
price.’ In either case the retailer will not be the 
man to pay “that sixpence.” There is, we know, a 
law which prohibits the retailing of spirits at more 
than a certain percentage under-proof, so that the 
first of these alternatives may not seem altogether 
possible according to a strict view of legality. But 
if the reader has followed the course of the 
debate in the House of Commons, he will have 
found a consensus of opinion among experts 
that there is still a considerable margin for 
the watering of spirits within the law. Thus 
there is even another alternative, which is that 
the Chancellor will find himself done out of 
7 sixpence or a considerable part of it, after 
all. 

The brewers who met on Tuesday at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel seemed to be dimly conscious 
that their case had been given away in advance by 
the publicans on the previous evening. They pro- 
tested, it is true, in a somewhat perfunctory manner 
that the sixpence would mean a loss of 1 per cent. 
on their dividends, but upon this point we confess 
we prefer the opinion of Mr. Deakin. We should 
like to think otherwise, for the Chancellor who will 
devise a tax that really goes home to the brewer will 
have deserved nearly as well of the public as the 
statesman who discovers his way to the pocket of the 
ground landlord. But the brewers themselves clearly 
had no great faith in their own grievance, for they 
spent a large part of their meeting in condoling with 
the publicans, who certainly would be left with 
nothing to pay if the supposed 1 per cent. came off the 
dividends of the brewers. However, both sections of 
the trade will, if we are not mistaken, acquiesce very 
cheerfully in the scheme sketched out at Monday’s 
meeting—namely, that the brewer should hand on 
“that sixpence” to the publican, and that the 
publican should take it out of the consumer; and, 
as the chairman added, ‘“‘ May God defend the right.” 
At all events, on their own showing, neither of them 
are going to pay ; and that is the main thing. Why, 
under these circumstances, they should trouble to 
demonstrate is less easy to understand, unless we 
are to suppose that they are undertaking a purely 
disinterested agitation on behalf of the consumer 
and the farmer. If not that, we must take it to be 
merely part of the calculated policy of vested 
interests, which is to keep the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at arm’s length by brandishing their 
spears and generally becoming clamorous at the 
first whisper of their names. 

In saying this, we simply adopt the assumptions 
which found favour with “the trade” at the two 
meetings in question. We have not space here to 
enter into our own opinion of the economic incidence 
of the tax, but we shall be pleasantly surprised if 
the consumption of alcohol at the close of the 
coming year shows any evidence of the extra six- 
pence or if any of the parties concerned have been 
deterred in the making or the distribution of alcohol. 
Sir William Harcourt on his side was at some pains 
to prove that the extra tax would not fall on the 
consumer, but even if the working man had a little 
more water with his beer, and a little less alcohol with 
his spirits, there would still be room for consolation. 
As for the farmer, we do not think he need despair 
yet awhile about his barley ; for, ifthere is one thing 
which taxation seems powerless to quench, it is the 
thirst of the British public. Last year was a 
“record”? year for the consumption of beer, and 
the demand for malt this year is not likely to fall 
short of the supply. In short, the Chancellor’s 
sixpence is amply justified by all the conditions, and 
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had he chosen to make it double the amount there 
would have been no just cause of complaint. Beer 
has had a long immunity from increased taxation. 
It staved off Mr. Childers’ shilling in 1885, and, 
except for Mr. Goschen’s threepence in 1888, it has 
maintained the status quo for nearly a generation. 








COXEY’S MARCH. 





OR the past week and more the United States— 
and, indeed, the world looking on at the United 
States—have been witnessing what seems likely to 
prove one of the most curious incidents of this time 
of industrial unrest and menacing social revolution. 
One Coxey, a politician and a horse - dealer—the 
New York Post mentions his horse-dealing quality 
by way of disposing of his bond fides as a revolu- 
tionist; but Marat was a horse-leech, and it is 
rather in favour of Coxey than otherwise that he 
has some other calling besides politics—conceived 
the idea of mustering all the bands of unemployed, 
with which American cities are now embarrassed, in 
one huge army and marching them upon the Capitol 
in Washington by May Day. They are not to attack 
the Capitol, but to squat down before it, and not to 
go away until the Congress does something for their 
relief. The idea resembles the custom of creditors 
in the East of “ sitting dahrna,” planting themselves 
before theiz uebtor’s door until they are paid or until 
they starve to death. Coxey’s demand on behalf 
of his army is for five hundred million dollars, to be 
issued by the Federal Government to the various 
States pro rata, and to be spent by them for the 
benefit of the unemployed. The army has begun its 
march. From here, there, and everywhere, over the 
vast area of the United States, bands of ragged and 
hungry men have begun to advance towards Wash- 
ington. Sometimes the bands are small, not above 
a hundred; sometimes their numbers swell as they 
go along, and sometimes they dwindle. Sometimes 
there is a column over a thousand strong, with a 
semblance of military discipline —“ lieutenant- 
colonels’ and “ adjutants”’ on horseback, a com- 
missariat, and a brass band to keep up their spirits. 
When they halt for the night the people of the 
locality offer them barns or disused mills to sleep in, 
and supply them copiously with provisions, speeding 
them on their,way next morning with palpable eager- 
ness. Notalways are theyso well received. In Pennsyl- 
vania they have to run the gauntlet of hostile farmers 
loaded up with “moonshine” whiskey, and burning 
to be at them. Coxey and his lieutenants make 
desperate efforts to keep their forces orderly, for the 
avoidance of collision with the law is of the essence 
of the scheme. But now and then a squad, footsore 
and weary, will seize a train, and, there being engine- 
drivers and stokers amongst the unemployed, will run 
it themselves. At Butte, Montana, a train was cap- 
tured in this fashion, and, as we write, is still whirl- 
ing on its way eastward, pursued by United States 
deputy-marshals. Terre Haute, Indiana, has wit- 
nessed a similar performance. Some railway companies 
—of Republican principles, probably—have voluntarily 
given the Coxeyites a free jaunt. At first people 
were inclined to look upon this movement as a joke. 
But within the past few days, as its persistence and 
growth became manifest, a more serious view has 
been taken. The Government is alarmed, and is 


devising precautionary measures; and the people, 
knowing well the amount of misery, worklessness, 
and discontent which has been seething in American 
cities for the past year or two, have begun to fear 
these converging bands of homeless men, moving 
along every road upon the national capital, 





TLL 
and gathering as they go their accretions 
the criminal, the reckless, and the crazy. It js 
in freaks such as this that great national disturb. 
ances often start. America, amongst its othe 
peculiarities, is the land of cranks and visionaries, of 
queer prophets and queer sects, with millennial ang 
revolutionary tenets, and Coxey, with his simple and 
exciting idea of focussing all the discontent of the 
country around the walls of the national Legisla- 
ture seems just the sort of leader to send q. 
stirring amongst these hosts of crankdom. Hp 
has the indispensable tincture of eccentric re. 
ligion. He declares he is the incarnation of 
somebody or other.. He is a ‘sort of Labour 
Mahdi. The Dunkards, a sect who do not 
believe in buttons, and fasten their clothes with 
hooks and eyes, were quite carried away by his 
peculiar method of denouncing capitalists and pro- 
mising the Earthly Paradise, and are reported to 
have joined his banner this week. If he does not 
turn out to be a merely farcical personage, and if 
his myrmidons continue to receive the encourage. 
ment they have done from timid and good-natured 
people, he may be the originator of a movement 
which will be none the less formidable because of its 
heterogeneousness and oddity. As it is, he has done 
what he would probably consider a big thing. He 
has made his name known all over the world, and 
he has given to the unemployed problem the biggest 
and most dramatic advertisement it has yet obtained, 

Of course it is very probable, now that the 
Government is taking action in time, that Coxey’s 
army nay be stopped from getting any further. What 
may be called the military conditions are against it. 
Concentration is always a difficult question in tactics, 
and under the circumstances of Coxey’s army the 
difficulty will not be lessened. For one thing, mobilis- 
ing from different distances, his detachments will 
have to arrive at Washington at different times, and 
thus may be scattered in detail. If the people on 
the route stop the food-supplies they have been 
so freely giving, the scattering will be hastened. 
But, so far, it is to be noted, except in their train- 
stealing exploits, the Coxeyites appear to have had 
a good deal of popular sympathy on their side; and 
if they conduct themselves peaceably it is hard to 
see how, without violating the rights of free 
citizens, they can be prevented travelling to their 
destination, where Coxey declares he has secured a 
vast field, adjacent to President Cleveland’s garden, 
for theirencampment. Whether they reach Washing- 
ton or not, however, there seems little doubt that 
they are a symptom of a genuine economic trouble 
with which the United States will have almost at 
once to réckon, and which their movement will have 
done not.a-little to bring to a head. We cannot 
accept the facile explanation that the Coxeyite 
army is simply a horde of professional tramps. 
Whoever knows that remarkable and very well 
defined type, the American tramp, knows that he 
is a being who, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, would be incapable of so much energy; 
persistence, and combined action as the —— 
have already shown. There are tramps — 
them no doubt, and probably even the majority ho 
them are tramps, drawn on by the movement 5 
adventures, and its prospect of free feeding ; but t ‘ 
initiative and the motive power come from — 
unemployed working men. This class has “ 
extremely numerous in the United States during oe 
past year, which has been one of the worst, 0 
that country has gone through in all its his “-" 
The series of years which saw the frittering go 
the national surplus and the arrival of the rie 
Crisis seemed then to have reached their — ae 
though there are Americans who still doubt whe 
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—cepeneennans 
things have reached the worst. American newspapers 
sre rather misleading on the point. Democratic 
organs strive to minimise the difficulty, which most 
awkwardly coincides with the advent of a Democratic 
jdministration ; Republicans exaggerate it with all 
heir might, for it is so much material for party 
apital. Independent private advices, however, agree 
in giving a grave impression of the situation. Every 
ty in the Union last year, except Chicago, was 
harassed and bewildered by its unemployed. The 
prosperity which the World’s Fair brought saved 
Chicago for the time being, but since the World’s 
fair closed, Chicago has had more idle men on its 
streets than almost any other city. There is no poor- 
law in the Western States, and in some of the Eastern 
States only the merest makeshift of a poor-law. 
The people had no other way of dealing with the 
problem but sending round the hat and distributing 
indiscriminate charity, a process which cannot in the 
nature of things be long kept up, and which has only 
aggravated, instead of allaying, the trouble. The 
memployed remain, and the American working-man 
when he is out of employment is a far more helpless 
and more impatient being than his English brother 
in the same plight. He is confronted, too, by the 
foreigner, who is ready to accept work at a wage at 
which he could not live, and who accordingly becomes 
an additional bitterness to his grievance. Within 
the past fortnight a new and great coal strike has 
broken out in Pennsylvania and has already been 
signalised by scenes of violence and bloodshed. Thus 
the “Commonweal Army” advances to a lurid 
accompaniment. 

In the midst of this uneasy situation Congress, 
the goal of Coxey’s march, is tinkering away some- 
what helplessly at the Tariff Bill. The Republicans 
point the unemployed to this Bill, and tell them it is 
the cause of all their misery. The Democrats swear 
at Congress, which is allowing itself to be almost 
paralysed by filibustering and obstruction, and promise 
that when the Tariff Bill is passed all will be well. It 
is not unlikely that Coxey is being financed to some 
extent by Republicans and Protectionists, he furnishes 
soapta weapon against the chief Democratic measure; 
but Coxey aims at making party capital of his own. 
He is neither Republican nor Democrat, but Popu- 
lst—a party in the State which has at last grown 
politically formidable, and of which Mr. Coxey hopes 
one day to be the Presidential candidate. Populism is 
Socialism, Communism, Henry Georgeism, Bellamyism 
—it is the party of all the wild theories, the vague and 
reckless dreams, the exigeant appetites which are 
more and more taking hold of the American working 
classes. Its ideas may be gauged by some of the 
kgislation of Kansas State, where the Populist 
party now rules, and by the demands formulated for 
the unemployed by Mr. Coxey. Populism seems to 
lave an opportunity before it in America, whose 
iustitutions, in resisting its inroads, seem about 
to be put to their second severe test. 



























































SIR CHARLES RUSSELL. 











(= cannot chronicle without regret what is 
_¢alled, in official language, the “ promotion ” 
of Sir Charles Russell. The greatest advocate of 
ls age passes away from the scene of his triumphs 
at the Bar. The keenest politician who has been 
4 law officer since his fellow-countryman, Sir Hugh 
airns, leaves the active combats of party behind 
im, and in the dulness of the House of Lords must 
give his mind to those bye-products of politics which 
we within the province of a Lord of Appeal in 
linary, It is hardly the conclusion one had hoped 













for, and one would fain hope that it is not the 
conclusion still. It gives him rest, but somehow 
nobody ever suspected that Sir Charles Russell 
needed rest, so marvellous is his power of work and 
his perennial freshness of mind. It gives us an 
opportunity to pause and contemplate a great 
career. 

It is a vulgar thing, for Mill has said so, to 
attribute “the diversities of conduct and character 
to inherent national differences.” Yet we venture 
to say that it is impossible to understand Sir Charles 
Russell’s character and career without remembering 
the country of his birth. He is an Irishman, with a 
warm love for Ireland, but he is even more dis- 
tinctively an Ulsterman. He was asked once whom 
he thought the most eloquent man he had ever 
heard. His reply was characteristic. It was not 
Whiteside, or O’Connell, or Gladstone, or Father 
Tom Burke, the great Dominican. It was Dr. 
Cooke—O’Connell’s “ Bully Cooke, the Cock of the 
North ”’—the Tory Presbyterian minister who 
brought the Ulster Presbyterians to dogmatic 
orthodoxy and political Conservatism. His taste 
was not for the mellifluous orator with the rounded 
periods, or the orator with the boisterous wit, or 
the orator with the comprehensive mind, but for the 
fighting orator, the dogmatic combatant. Some of 
the Ulster Scots, in the pride of sectional domina- 
tion, have claimed as their own all that force and 
energy which have made Ulstermen a peculiar 
people. There was never a more idle boast. Ulster- 
men, Celts and Saxons, have their variations, but, as 
compared with other men, and even with other 
Irishmen, they have points of distinction which 
amount almost to a national character. Before a 
single Lowland Scot set foot in Ulster the Northern 
Celt proved himself the-dominant force in Ireland. 
He produced the larger share of the warriors, the 
high-kings, and the historians, though but few of 
the poets of his country. The very sufferings borne 
by the Celt in plantation days intensified the same 
dogged aggressiveness. For three centuries Ulstermen 
have fought against an ungrateful soil and oneanother, 
developing, with a constant practice in religious 
polemics, as tough a character in mind and body as 
is to be found in the English-speaking world. To 
be accurate, Sir Charles Russell’s direct stock was 
neither Celt nor Saxon. In the barony of Lecale, in 
the County Down, through all the vicissitudes of 
Ireland under Plantagenets and Tudors, a little band 
of Norman-Irish—Denvers, Savages, Russells, and so 
on—held out. They were not driven to the mountains 
in the seventeenth century, as most of the Catholics 
of Ulster were, but maintained their ground before 
the planter as they had done before the Celt. It is 
from this mixed race, Ulstermen of Ulstermen, 
survivors of the difficulties of ages, that Sir Charles 
Russell sprang. The county which gave us Lord 
Cairns, who was not debarred by his religion from 
the highest prize of his profession, has given us the 
new Lord of Appeal. 

There is a certain angularity in the Ulster 
character—mostly on the surface—and it would be 
untrue to say that Sir Charles Russell did not share 
it. His juniors, as well as the witnesses whom he 
cross-examined, sometimes felt it. He carved his 
own way in life, and fought forward to the fore- 
most place in what is (far more than the army) the 
fighting profession. Battles are not won without 
broken heads, and the great advocate may have 
made his enemies. But they have probably 
forgiven him long ago—yes, even Mr. Soames. For 
no one who came to see Sir Charles Russell at 
close quarters could help recognising the kindly 
and manly heart. He could tear shams to pieces, 
largely because there was in him the potency 
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of straightforward strength. His greatness as an 
advocate was chiefly due to this singleness and 
directness of mind. He jumped at once, with 
almost unerring instinct, to the one point in the 
case, and no ingenuity in his adversary or his junior 
would make him turn aside from that one point. 
He seemed to know instinctively where a witness 
lied, and made the witness see he knew, wince, and 
confess. The Liverpool jurors used to wonder how 
it was that Charles Russell was always on the right 
side, and put down his victories to luck, just as 
another juror, comparing the advocates of another 
generation, thought there was not much in 
Scarlett, for he always had a good case. “The 
man I like is that fellow Brougham: he is always 
wrong, but he goes arguing and arguing and arguing 
—he does.” One cannot refer to examples without 
recalling most of the great trials of recent years. By 
singular good-fortune, in one case at least—that of 
the Parnell Commission—a verbatim report of some 
of his greatest efforts will be handed down to 
posterity, but no one who did not hear his cross- 
examination of Pigott can understand bis fuil force. 
The piercing eye, that seemed another conscience to 
his victim, cannot be reproduced in shorthand. Yet 
we venture to say that when the unfortunate forger 
blew out his brains at Madrid there was no man 
moved with a more sincere pity than Charles Russell. 
He had the tenderness as well as the directness of a 
great man. 

In the House of Commons he was less success- 
ful, perhaps because the House of Commons is one 
of the few places where indirectness is cultivated as a 
fine art. Yet he played no small part in politics. 
During the 1880 Parliament he did the best that 
could be done in attempting the impossible task of 
gaining for Ireland a liberal system of law and 
government without Home Rule. His efforts on the 
Land Bill of 1881 in particular deserve a wider 
recollection. In 1885-6 he had undoubtedly a large 
share in shaping the new policy of the Liberal party, 
and during the depressing years of opposition no 
other leading Liberal did anything like the amount 
of work which he did in trying to convert England 
to Home Rule. After an exhausting day in court, the 
man whose forensic services commanded a fabulous fee 
would go for the pure love of the cause to some petty 
town a long railway journey away to make a speech 
and rush back again to London. Such self-sacrifice 
deserves to be chronicled all the more because he 
himself never made any boast or complaint of it. It 
was a proof, if proof were needed, of the depth of 
real feeling in a truly sympathetic nature. 

But we have fallen almost into the manner of an 
obituary notice. Sir Charles Russell is happily not 
dead, and his iron constitution promises many years 
of strenuous work. In the future we do not doubt 
that Lord Russell will be an admirable Lord of 
Appeal. The kind of lawyer who delights in taking 
half a dozen bad points, backed by some doubtful 
cases in Croke or in the Year-books, was apt to sneer 
at Sir Charles Russell’s law, not understanding that 
he was a great enough lawyer (in this sharing his 
faculty with Lord Halsbury) to see how little relevancy 
there is in most of the cases cited in court. But 
no. one who heard his argument in the Vagliano 
case, even though he did not succeed in holding his 
judgment, will doubt that his will be one of the 
leading minds in the highest Court of Appeal. 
Middle-aged men remember when Charles Russell 
took silk, and the common comment at the Bar was 
that a good lawyer had spoilt himself by taking to 
advocacy. To-day one regrets the loss of the 
advocate. Ten years hence public opinion may veer 
round to thinking that the lawyer was the greater all 
the while. 
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HE fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
this week passed over so smoothly, and the 
rates charged by bankers upon loans were so low 
that the members have been encouraged to begin g 
new speculation. It is to be hoped that the public 
will not be induced to join in the gamble. It jg 
perfectly true that trade is improving, that the 
shipbuilding programme of the Government—by the 
way, contracts for six second-class cruisers haye 
been placed this week—will stimulate the recovery, 
that money is very abundant and cheap, that there 
is a much more hopeful feeling, and that sound 
securities are excessively high. But all that does not 
constitute a reason for speculation. The trade im. 
provement will continue, but it will be slow and 
gradual; and abroad there are too many difficulties 
yet to be surmounted to make it probable that for any 
length of time speculation can be maintained. Ip 
the United States, for example, the Coxeyite move. 
ment is a fresh illustration of the difficulties that 
exist. Even if it be true that the movement js 
largely political, and that many of those who are 
marching upon Washington are mere loafers, it is 
still indisputable that such a movement could not be 
got up were it not that immense numbers of people 
are out of employment and are almost desperate, 
The landed interest is deeply in debt, trade is greatly 
depressed, credit is paralysed. Nobody yet knows 
how the tariff debate will end, and every day new 
attempts are Leing made to inflate the currency, 
already too much inflated. Clearly a speculation 
in American securities would be exceedingly rash. 
And so would a speculation in Argentine securities. 
The paper money is constantly depreciating, there 
is widespread political apprehension, much damage 
has been done to the crops by drought, and 
the low prices in Europe are checking exports. In 
India the difficulties of the Government are growing. 
Every week the prices obtained by the India Council 
for its bills are lower than the week before, and 
that means that there will be again a large deficit 
this year. Money is scarce and dear, and trade is 
by no means good. In Australia the Colonies are all 
suffering from last year’s crisis, and it will be a long 
time before prosperity returns. With all these 
embarrassments abroad, it is to be hoped that the 
public will act cautiously. It is a good time, u- 
doubtedly, for careful investment, but it is an 
exceedingly bad time for speculation. Meantime 
the end of the civil war in Brazil has naturally 
caused a rise in the securities of that country; and 
Italian Rentes have also risen, because it 3 
believed that the Ministry has been strengthened 
by the large majorities recently obtained. In 
France there is an immense amount of money 
waiting for investment. That is proved by the 
extraordinary success of the City of Paris Loan. of 
course, the magnitude of the applications is quite 
misleading. Because the applications were about 
ninety times the amount offered, it does not at all 
follow—in fact, it is not at all true—that there are 
between 700 and 800 millions sterling ready to be 
invested at 3 per cent. But it is true that there is4 
very great amount of unemployed money. A steady 
investment in Paris is, therefore, to be looked for, 
and probably a wild speculation by-and-by. There 
are also signs of a recovery in Germany. 

The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and received applications for about ‘ 
times as much. The prices obtained were & = 
lower than those of last week, but upon the — 
were fairly satisfactory. Next week the = 
announces that it will offer 60 lakhs. No dou? 
it will be able to sell for some time yet, but. 
the demand for silver which has sprung UP er 
in India continues, the difficulties of the —_ 
will be increased. The more silver is bought, io 
less will be the demand for Council bills. 
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enmen 
consequence of the renewed demand for India, 
there has been a sharp rise in silver this week to 
5d, per ounce. It is by no means certain as yet 
that the demand is not purely speculative. If it is, 
it cannot last long with money so dear and scarce as 
it is in India. But if the demand is a genuine 
demand for the native public, then, as already 
aid, the embarrassments of the Council will be 
increased. The demand for the metal continues 
for China and Japan. Money in London is very 
cheap and abundant, and is likely to remain so all 
through the summer. The rate of discount in the 
open market is little more than 1 percent. The rate 
of interest for short loans ranges from 1 to 1} per 
cnt., and bankers charged Stock Exchange borrowers 
at the fortnightly settlement this week from 1} to 
2 per cent., the general rate being about 1} per 
ent. Money is very cheap also upon the Continent, 
especially since the City of Paris loan; and, of 
course, it is very abundant and cheap in the United 
States, where all enterprise is at a standstill. 








HOME RULE AND LABOUR REPRESENTATION. 





“‘(TWHE labour movement has become too strong 

and determined to lie down quietly in the 
gutter of the political arena, while Home Rule con- 
tinues to walk over it crying ‘ Wait!’ Labour will 
no longer be content to wait for Home Rule, even 
at the request of Mr. Michael Davitt.” Mr. Fred 
Hammill writes in this strain on the question of 
labour Representation in the current Fortnightly 
Review, and, like all the spokesmen of the “ Inde- 
pendent Labour Party,” endeavours, very unwisely 
and unsuccessfully, I think, to prove the existence of 
some antagonism (where there is cause or justifica- 
tin for none) on the part of Home Rule towards 
labour. Home Rule has neither asked Labour to 
lie down in any such undignified position nor called 
upon it to neglect or forego any of its political rights 
or interests. If by “ Labour” Mr. Hammill means 
the progress and well-being of all the wage-earning 
dasses in Great Britain and Ireland, and the direct 
representation of these in Parliament, he ought to 
know that Home Rule, instead of being selfishly 
indifferent or hostile, has been a constant auxiliary 
mdafriend. Let him look up the division-lists in 
the present Parliament, and he will find it was by 
the aid of Home Rule votes that every measure, 
directly or indirectly relating to Labour, has been 
passed into law or carried by the House of Commons 
ince the General Election. But if “Labour” is 
intended by Mr. Hammill to mean only the much 
larrower interest and numbers embraced in the 
wembership of a particular Socialist body, there is 
nly that antagonism between it and Home Rule 
which the leaders of such body choose to display in 
their writings and speeches. 

The cause of Socialist antipathy to Home Rule 
‘ppears to be the support which Irish members in 
Parliament and Irish voters in Great Britain give to 
the Liberal party. Presumably that hostility would 
‘echanged into some kind of support if we Irish 

ome Rulers threw over those who passed a Home 
Rule Bill through the House of Commons last year, 
took our political light and leading from the 
fabian Society, and looked for the fruition of 
our national hopes to, say, Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P. 
‘uly we are not to be condemned as being 
umical to “ Labour” because we refuse to commit 
litical suicide in behalf of those who tell us 
4 their widely scattered manifestoes that “the 
Vorking-men of Great Britain don’t care a dump for 

me Rule!” Here, again, we have the narrower 
ueaning to which I have referred applied to 
the mass of British workers, and most erroneously 
* applied, as the results of elections and the voice of 
Public meetings show. But, these sentiments, spoken 

the name of the general Labour movement by 
who are only authorised to speak for a 





particular “ Independent Labour Party,” or a Fabian 
Society, prove to Irish Home Rulers that they are 
wise in trusting to the Liberal and Progressive party 
and to a following composed largely, if not entirely, 
of British workers for the satisfaction of Ireland’s 
claims to justice, rather than to certain Socialist 
sections of the Labour movement which threaten to 
use the forces of Labour against the Irish cause 
unless a policy suicidal to Home Rule is adopted by 
the Irish voters in Great Britain. 

The action of the Irish voters in the recent Mid- 
Lanark election is given by Mr. Keir Hardie and 
other Socialists as evidence that Home Rulers are un- 
friendly to Labour. No more unjust or unmerited 
charge could well be made. The facts of this contest 
are few, but interesting, and it may serve the kindred 
causes of Home Rule and Labour if they are made 
more widely known. These are the facts: When 
Mr. Phillips’s intended resignation was first con- 
sidered by the Executive of the Mid-Lanark Liberal 
Association, a sub-committee was appointed to 
consider and canvass the names and claims of 
eligible candidates. This committee was instructed 
to give a preference to aspirants having a local 
interest either in the division or in the West of 
Scotland. At this meeting of the Executive (held 
on the 29th of June, 1893) several members present 
advocated the claims of Mr. Robert Smillie as a 
possible Liberal and Labour candidate. Instructions 
were given to the sub-committee to include his 
name with others for the final consideration of the 
Executive. On the 24th of June, however, the 
secretary of the Mid-Lanark Miners’ Association 
wrote to the secretary of the Liberal Association in- 
forming him that, irrespective of any action which 
that body might take, the miners of the con- 
stituency were resolved to run a candidate of their 
own. This letter was delayed in transmission, and 
did not reach its destination until after the meeting 
of the 29th of June, to which I have alluded. On the 
5th of July the sub-committee of the executive of 
the Liberal Association met for the consideration of 
this letter, and came to the conclusion that its terms 
precluded all hope of any understanding being come 
to with Mr. Smillie’s friends with a view of a joint 
Liberal and Labour candidature. The claims of six 
or seven other persons were subsequently gone into, 
when, as a result of several public meetings held 
within the constituency, Mr. Caldwell was unanim- 
ously adopted as Liberal candidate at a conference 
of 160 delegates from the local branches of the 
Liberal Association of Mid-Lanark. 

If I am rightly informed, the friends of “ Inde- 
pendent Labour” did nothing whatever towards 
arriving at an understanding with the Liberals 
about a joint-adoption of a Labour candidate, while 
the action of those who inspired the official letter of 
the 24th of June is directly responsible for the 
triangular fight which took place three weeks ago, 
and in which the candidate of the “ Independent 
Labour Party” was at the bottom of the poll. 

In face of these facts and circumstances, what 
were the Irish in Mid-Lanark to do? They had to 
recollect that while the Unionist polled 3,489 votes 
in 1892, only 617 votes were recorded for Mr. Keir 
Hardie when he fought for the seat in 1888. It was 
fully expected that Mr. Robert Smillie, owing to 
a far greater local popularity, would poll a much 
larger number of votes than did the only other 
Labour candidate who had previously contested the 
division. But if every Irish vote in Mid-Lanark had 
been given for Mr. Smillie in the recent contest they 
would not have secured his return. This I will 
prove in a sentence. I am informed there are about 
2,000 Irish names on the register. Probably 1,800 
of these went to the poll. Mr. Smillie polled 1,221 
votes. Had he obtained the 1,800 Irish votes in 
addition to his Scotch support, the result would have 
been as follows: Colonel Harrington-Stuart, 3,635 ; 
Robert Smillie, 3,021; James Caldwell, 2,165. This 
would have meant a defeat for the Liberal candidate 
and a vote lost for Home Rule—through what 
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would have been the deliberate action of Irish 
Home Rulers! 

This result might have pleased Mr. Keir Hardie 
and his Socialist friends, but, as I will proceed to 
show, it would represent a sacrifice on the part of 
Irish Home Rulers to which the leaders of the “ In- 
dependent Labour Party” are not very conclusively 
entitled. This party proclaim from the housetops 
that they are absolutely indifferent as to whether 
Liberals or Tories are in power. Mr. Keir Hardie 
affirmed this more than once in his speeches in 
support of Mr. Smillie. This doctrine may be all 
right from the (present) point of view of the member 
for South West Ham, but he must admit that it 
makes a considerable difference to the Irish people 
whether a party pledged to Home Rule or one 
pledged to an eternal opposition thereto, holds office. 
Nor does Mr. Hardie’s casual declaration that he is 
himself a Home Ruler tend to render Tories and 
Coercion, plus his own conditional support of the 
cause of Ireland, a fair political equivalent to the 
people of Ireland for the existing Liberal adminis- 
tration. But there are one or two other considera- 
tions which weigh with Irish Home Rulers in this 
connection. The “Independent Labour Party” 
make periodical pronouncements to the effect that 
where they do not run a candidate of their own, the 
members of their body should not vote for Liberal, 
Home Ruler, or Tory. This may or may not be a 
wise and proper course for a section of Socialists to 
pursue, but it does not form a very tempting reason 
why Home Rulers should deliberately select to 
defeat a Liberal and Home Rule candidate in order 
to try and return a representative of such a hide- 
bound policy. It is the authors of this policy 
who draw the line, and not the Irish voters in Great 
Britain; and if this teaching is turned against its 
orthodox exponents, in contests where Labour prin- 
ciples are contended for independently of Socialist 
candidatures, who are to blame? It is not to be 
wondered at, surely, if Irish working men vote for 
Home Rule and the real political interests of 
Labour in preference to the “ Independent Labour 
Party” and its self-or-nothing programme ? 

In addition, there is, I am sorry to say, a great 
deal of what the Americans term “know-nothing- 
ism” mixed up with the principles and propaganda 
of the “ Independent Labour Party.” The chairman 
of the Scottish wing of this body delivered himself as 
follows, in an official communication to the Press, five 
days before the polling at Mid-Lanark: “If he (Mr. 
Smillie) is not at the top of the poll on Thursday, I 
for one will be convinced that we can make very 
little Parliamentary progress until we fight the Irish 
National League of Great Britain, and compel them 
to come to us, hat in hand, and sue for peace. e 
We will do our utmost, through the Federation, to 
induce every branch of the party in England and 
Seotland to vote solid for the Unionist wherever a 
Labour man is not standing. We are sick of 
the presumption and selfishness of the Irish, and, I 
believe, quite ready to engage in an anti-Irish 
crusade against the Liberals if we cannot get a fair 
labour representation in the House!” 

It will not, I venture to say, help the cause of 
Labour, “Independent” or otherwise, to talk in its 
behalf about “ anti-Irish crusades” and “ Irish selfish- 
ness,” when and where no blame attaches to Irishmen 
for the non-selection of a particular candidate, or for 
a defeat to which he may be subjected by Scotch or 
English, more than by Irish, votes. Those who talk 
in this wild manner are among the worst enemies of 
the Labour cause. The Irishmen of Great Britain 
are 98 per cent. working men. They are naturally 
as deeply interested in all that relates to Labour 
interests, inside and outside of Parliament, as their 
British fellow-workers. - They are at least as good 
politicians as most Socialists. They know that 
neither the “Independent Labour Party” nor the 
Fabian Society have been commissioned by the 
Trades Union Congress, or its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, or by any authority that can speak for the 





a, 
twenty millions of wage-earners in Great Britain 
Ireland, to marshal all the forces of the industria) 
democracy and recruit therefrom all the n 
Labour candidates. With this knowledge on the on 
hand, and that of the views of the “ Independent 
Labour Party” on Home Rule on the other, Irish 
voters in British elections must be pardoned if, op 
occasions like that of Mid-Lanark, they elect, fo, 
the present at any rate, to stand by a party which 
offers working men a programme embracing payment 
of members and election expenses, taxation of lang 
values, equality of voting, employer's liability, ang 
kindred progressive legislation; in addition to Home 
Rule, rather than to help Mr. Keir Hardie to lose g 
seat to a Tory who is opposed to all these planks 
in the Labour platform, and especially hostile to 
Home Rule. 

I repeat again, what needs no affirmation, that 
there is no hostility on the part of Home Rulers 
towards the cause of Labour, no matter how advanced 
its programme may be. We Irish Nationalists con- 
tend that Home Rule is as much a Labour cause as 
any movement now claiming the support of the 
toilers of Great Britain. Mr. Fred Hammill puts 
the saddle on the wrong horse when he attributes 
to the Irish party any desire to “walk over” any 
body of English, Welsh, or Scottish working men 
who are striving to have their own class represented 
directly from their own ranks in Westminster. He 
will find, if he looks round him, that the real obstacle 
in the way of this aspiration being realised is to be 
discovered in the apathy and the want of “ strength 
and determination ” among his own countrymen and 
class, and not in any opposition from Irish quarters. 
When English working men show an equal deter- 
mination, in organising their political forces, to that 
which Irish Home Rulers have exhibited, and are as 
ready to make the same pecuniary sacrifices for the 
success of their cause, British labour representation 
will soon reach its proper strength and status in the 
Imperial Parliament. MICHAEL DavItt. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


PRIL 21. Ministers scored heavily in the House 
yesterday. Certain pessimistic friends of mine 
whom I met early in the day were full of gloom as 
to the immediate prospect. Mr. Harrington's speech 
about the Evicted Tenants’ Bill had filled them with 
alarm; and they even feared that on the Scotch 
Committee resolution the Government might be 
worsted. As for the debate on the Edinburgh 
annuity, they regarded it with unfeigned terror. Mr. 
Labouchere would get the Radicals in a body; the 
Tories would stay away, and Ministers would be 
dished. “Truly, ‘ we dwell in the midst of alarms, 
I remarked to one of my pessimist friends; and for 
the moment, unquestionably, the prospect was dark, 
Yet what have all these apprehensions resulted int 
First, the Irish members have accepted the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill with loyalty, and have even given 
fresh proof of their resolve to play their part in the 
great compact by assuring the sensitive and slightly 
unreasonable Welsh representatives that they are 
prepared, if necessary, to face an autumn session 1D 
the cause of Welsh Disestablishment. I find, by the 
way, that the most intelligent members of the Par- 
nellite party are by no means satisfied with Mr. 
Redmond’s tactics. He seems to them to have given 
his party away by a gratuitous and, what 1s = 
an impotent display of hostility to the GovernmeD 
Secondly, Mr. Labouchere, deftly though he sp ain 
his toils over the question of the Duke of E — 
burgh’s annuity, laboured in vain. The en 
refused to follow him into the lobby in num" ra 
more than sufficient to register a barren Ars 
opinion. Thus, yesterday’s proceedings, whic y 
been regarded with so much alarm by some, act alike 
resulted in substantial triumphs for Minister* 
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in the morning and the evening sittings. In the 
afternoon the most noticeable feature was the extra- 
ordinary outburst of petulant vulgarity on the part 


of Mr. Chamberlain and the instantaneous rebuke. 


administered to him by the House of Commons. 
There are certain moods in which this gentleman 
appears not only wholly incapable of hurting his 
opponents, but wholly unable to refrain from inflict- 
ing the gravest injury upon his friends. He was in 
such a mood yesterday, and once again it was from 
the lips of Tories and Unionists that one heard the 
heartiest anathemas pronounced upon his grievous 
lack of tact. To sum up, it is evident that upon the 
week's work Ministers have scored heavily. They 
are stronger in the House and stronger in the 


country than they have been for some months past. : 


And this, be it remembered, was justly regarded on 
all sides as pre-eminently the critical week of the 
Session. The Budget has been a great success; the 


Evicted Tenants’ Bill has satisfied all reasonable ° 


expectations ; the Radical cave has collapsed. Even 
pessimists now begin to feel that the Session is 
saved. 

April 22. There are some reflections in this 
morning’s Sunday Sun, written in the clever and 
striking style of “ T. P.,” on the growth and decline of 
various Parliamentary reputations since the present 
Session began. On the whole, “T. P.” sums up the 
changes accurately. Sir William Harcourt has cer- 
tainly improved his position, especially since he 
brought in his excellent Budget. Now that he has 
agreed to limit the increased beer and spirit duties 
to one year, he has made his financial proposals 
perfectly safe, and Ministers have thus got one great 
legislative and fiscal triumph already scored to their 
favour. Mr. Morley is also distinctly advancing. 
His speeches of late have shown greater self-confidence 
on the part of the speaker, and opponents as well as 
friends recognise his determination to deal fairly 
with all parties and to look on every side of a 
question before pronouncing upon it. His position 
inthe Government is now regarded universally as 
superior to that of all but two of his colleagues. 
Mr. Balfour is another man who has gained by Mr. 
Gladstone’s withdrawal. In Parliamentary manner, 
grace, subtlety, and a certain light-heartedness 
which the House esteems above almost any other 
quality, he is now without a rival on either side. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain’s temper— 
always the dominant factor in his character—has so 
completely got the better of him of late that people 
are ceasing to regard him as a man of weight in the 
political world. He seems to be degenerating into a 
sort of cross between Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Horsman. 
Of Lord Randolph Churchill it is only necessary to 
say that his best friends must wish that he would 
take a prolonged holiday, in order to recover his 
physical and nervous vigour. Unless he does so his 
political future cannot be a bright one. I hear there 
8a possibility of the Government finding time to 
carry forward the Bill repealing the Coercion Act. 
Indeed, if Mr. Redmond and his friends would act 
= reasonably, this would almost certainly be 

e. 

April 23. One of Sir Henry Howorth’s self- 
sufficient epistles in the Times this morning. He is 
angry because some Tories voted with the Govern- 
_ on Friday on the question of the Duke of 

oburg’s annuity. Sir Henry does not know every- 
thing, but at least he might have been expected to 
ow that the arrangement with the Duke was one 
of those very formal affairs of State to which the 
assent of the chiefs of both parties are invariably 
secured beforehand. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
Were just as directly responsible for the arrangement 
With the Duke as were Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
tof bery, It is rather quaint in these circumstances 
' nd Sir Henry Howorth deploring the conduct of 
°se Tories who voted against Mr. Labouchere on 
= ay as being “misplaced chivalry.” Of course he 
thon en that Ministers were not left to be beaten, 
ugh he hides his anger under a declaration that 





there was never any danger of their being defeated. 
—A Cabinet was summoned to-day, and this after- 
noon there is ridiculous talk in the papers of its 
having been called in consequence of a “serious 
Radical defection.” Truly, there is no limit to the 
credulity of the paragraph-monger. In Ministerial 
circles, and not in those circles alone, the feeling is 
that the Government are stronger than they have 
been for months past, and the panics and general 
“ jumpiness”’ which characterised the party a few 
weeks ago have now completely subsided. 

April 24. What I have written above as to the 
state of things in the political world is confirmed by 
what happened in the House of Commons last night. 
The bad temper of the Opposition is always a sign 
that the Government is prospering. There was 
certainly more than enough of bad temper on the 
Tory benches yesterday, and a dreary gentleman 
named Bartley, who for some unknown reason poses, 
not merely as a bore, but as an authority on finance, 
was unmistakably rude to Sir William Harcourt. 
The latter, however, can well afford to treat the bad 
temper of his opponents with indifference, seeing 
that the more his Budget is attacked the better it 
appears. The publicans, of course, are filled with 
simulated anger; but if there is any body of men in 
the world whom Liberal Ministers can afford to 
despise, it is this particular class. They have done 
their utmost for years past to show that they regard 
every Liberal politician as an enemy. Their shrieks 
at the present moment are not therefore likely to 
move Sir William to compassion. He, I hear, is 
excessively angry at the breach of confidence to 
which I referred last week, by means of which one 
of the daily papers obtained surreptitious possession 
of a part at least of the Budget scheme; and, 
unless I am misinformed, the matter has been under 
discussion in the Cabinet.—Sir Charles Russell’s 
appointment as Lord of Appeal is formally an- 
nounced this morning. So within two months 
the House of Commons loses not only its greatest 
member, but another who, in force of character, true 
genius, and unlimited power of work, came nearer to 
Mr. Gladstone than almost any other man. It is a 
great loss to the Liberal party that is involved in 
Sir Charles Russell’s promotion. It is also, in many 
ways, a great loss to Sir Charles himself. But at 
sixty-one a man may well feel that he has earned 
the right to enjoy a measure of repose. Moreover, 
it is to be hoped that before long Sir Charles will be ad- 
vanced to that position for which he seems to be 
specially marked out—the Lord Chief Justiceship. 
The greatest loss of all caused by his promotion falls 
upon the bar of England. It loses its most brilliant 
ornament, the greatest advocate our generation has 
known, and in many respects the most commanding 
and powerful figure that has ever been clad in the 
robe of a barrister. 

April 25. Lord Rosebery is tasting some of the 
“pleasures” of a premiership. He was a hard 
worker at the Foreign Office, but it is doubtful 
whether he knew then anything of the stress which 
falls upon the head of a Government. Yesterday he 
had to make a speech to a deputation in the morning 
and to the members of the City Liberal Club at 
a dinner at night. To-day he has first a Cabinet 
Council and then a dinner at the Reform Club; and 
these are but the outward signs of activity, bearing 
only a slight proportion to the real work that a 
Prime Minister has to do behind the scenes. The 
speech at the City Liberal Club last night was excel- 
lent in temper and taste. The occasion was, of 
course, a difficult one, seeing that Unionists as 
well as Home Rulers were present; but Lord 
Rosebery acquitted himself admirably. He is in 
the best of spirits, and it is pleasant to know 
that his good spirits are now shared by the 
grand old veteran at Dollis Hill, who is slowly but 
steadily recovering his strength, and whose re- 
appearance in society may still be hoped for at 
no distant date. —The City Liberal Club, which 
celebrated its anniversary yesterday, is not in a very 
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flourishing condition. It has of necessity been hit, 
not only by the bad times, which have so seriously 
affected most clubs, but by the split in the party. 
As for the Devonshire Club, I fear that its doom is 
sealed. This is much to be regretted ; for it was an 
institution that promised at one time to rival the 
Reform Club in importance. It had many excellent 
features. Its cuisine has always been admirable ; 
and the service was particularly good. But the 
house, though it has some very fine rooms (especially 
the coffee-room, where once, in the days of Crock- 
ford, the dandies staked their fortunes), is not 
altogether a convenient or attractive building. 
Worst of all was the fact that the members never 
coalesced in the social and friendly fashion that is 
seen at some clubs. Dining at separate tables is 
fatal to club fellowship. I see that the papers, 
making the most of this unfortunate Devonshire 
business, state that all the Liberal clubs are now in 
difficulties. This is certainly not the case with the 
Reform Club, which keeps up its maximwm member- 
ship, and which makes an annual profit on its work- 
ing, instead of that annual deficit which most clubs 
show. The dinner to Lord Rosebery at the Reform 
this evening is for the purpose of enabling him to 
meet some of the members of the “old guard” of 
Liberalism—the stalwart Radicals who were the 
backbone of the party in 1880 and 1886, but who 
naturally did not come much in the way of the 
Prime Minister during his tenure of the Foreign 
Office. I hear that the dinner-table is to be 
decorated exclusively with primroses ; so the Radicals 
clearly do not mean to allow the Tories to steal the 
sweetest of spring flowers. Its appropriateness at 
to-night’s dinner is of course obvious. Political 
gossip to-day is confined to the reconciliation of the 
Welsh members, the cruel quarrel between Mr. T. W. 
Russell and the Irish landlords, and that awkward 
problem the Eight Hours Bill for Miners. A good 
deal is being said too of the brilliant speech in which 
Mr. Fowler last night discussed and defended the 
Budget proposals. 

April 26. The debate on the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill yesterday afternoon was not more useful or 
informing than debates of this kind usually are. 
The “falsehood of extremes” was heard on both 
sides. But the Eight Hours men had the pull in 
numbers if not in arguments, and some of the coal- 
owners and large employers I met after the debate 
were extremely angry. So far as the general public 
is concerned, the truth appears to be that its 
opinions are just now in a state of flux on these 
economic questions. The advances in the direction 
of Socialism which have been made in recent 
years have already frightened a great many people, 
and there is considerable danger of a reaction, which 
may go to injurious lengths against the prevailing 
socialistic tendency. The Reform Club dinner to Lord 
Rosebery last night was a distinct success, the only 
drawback being the fact that accommodation could 
not be found for one-fourth or one-tenth of the number 
of members who would have liked to be present. It 
was, however, a very representative gathering, and 
gave the Prime Minister an opportunity of meeting 
in friendly intercourse some of the older members of 
the Radical party. Of course the proceedings were 
private; but one may be allowed to express the 
opinion that the dinner itself was worthy of the 
old reputation of the Reform as a temple of the 
gastronomic art. The dinner took place in the 
room facing Pall Mall, where hangs the portrait of 
Thackeray, and in which so many famous banquets 
—political, literary, or purely social in their character 
—have taken place during the last half-century. It 
was midnight before the Prime Minister left his 
hosts. 

April 27. Mr. Asquith has made a great impres- 
sion by his lucid and orderly speech introducing 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. It was not, of 
course, such a speech as that with which, just a quarter 
of a century ago, Mr. Gladstone brought in his Irish 
Church Bill; nor did it pretend to be anything of 





lars, 
the kind. But it was clear, comprehensive, g), 
above all, well arranged ; so that those who heard it 
were left in no doubt as to the meaning and 
of the Bill. Of course, the Tory party will fight 
to the bitter end against the measure. They go 
upon the sacro-sanctity of Church property ang 
Church belongings of every kind, and affect to 
regard the Disestablisher as an impious hea 
whose proper place is the stake at Smithfield. 
and the worship of beer, are the two 
points of latter-day Toryism. But will Mr. Cham. 
berlain take this line regarding the Church? It wij 
be amusing to watch him. The Liberal party, ang 
even the Welsh Liberals, are delighted with the Bill, 
and enthusiastic in praise of the Ministerial policy, 








A YELLOW MELANCHOLY. 





N an advertisement affixed to “The Yellow Book” 
we learn that Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane, of the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W,, 
“ produce books so delightfully that it must give ap 
added pleasure to the hoarding of first editions.” At 
the present moment the hoarder of first editions is 
being forced to draw and defend himself. Hitherto 
the poor man has imagined that his pursuit was as 
innocuous to others as it was agreeable to himeelf, 
and now, lo and behold! he is attacked, his little 
idols are being shattered by impious hands, and he 
himself is asked to give a reason for the faith that is 
in him. Let the lover of first editions take comfort. 
Foolish he may be—we ask him to admit it for the 
sake of argument—and vain he may be; but no 
collector that we ever heard of is foolish or vain 
enough to hoard, even if he should be mad enough 
to purchase, the first or any other edition of “The 
Yellow Book.” And on the day of literary judgment 
it shall be counted to him for righteousness if he can 
say to those who would sentence him, “ Behold my 
shelves : no quarterly block of yellow ochre cumbers 
them with its farrago of aspiring affectation and 
preposterous incompetence.” 

Thus might the hoarder of first editions speak. 
His words would be strong, but we fancy that most 
of those who have dipped into “ The Yellow Book” 
would hold that they were not without some justi- 
fication. For what, after all, is this boomed and 
trumpeted quarterly publication ; what cause is it 
intended to serve, what taste can it be supposed to 
gratify? We can picture Messrs. Mathews and 
Lane calling round them the band of Bodley Head 
disciples, and saying to one, “ Write us something 
that shall have neither beginning, nor end, nor 
meaning”; and to another, “Saddle your Pegasus 
and cause him to strike rhymes from his clattering 
hoofs”; and to yet another, “Draw for us carice 
tures of nightmare visions”; and to all of them, 
“Be mystic, be weird, be precious, be advanced, 
be without value”: and we can picture, too, the 
yearning, emotional joy of this curious company 
pilgrims on receiving their various commissions 
But what we fail to understand is why Mr. Henry 
James, and Dr. Richard Garnett, and Mr. Jobo 
Davidson, and Sir Frederick Leighton should have 
joined these strolling players and donned the yellow 
suit! Nor is it at all reasonably comprehensible why 
the bound result of all these efforts should have been 
flung in the face of the public. 4 

We open “The Yellow Book” at random, an 
find ourselves brought face to face with ‘ a 
Worship,” a poem in eighteen verses by Mr. Rich 
Le Gallienne. Here at last, we murmur to ourselves, 
we have discovered the religion of a literary ™&”. 
Not the outworn dogmas of obsolete systems, 0° 
humanity, not work, not pleasure, but—trees. ; 
appears that somewhere or other Mr. Le Gallienn 
has seen a tree “ knotted and warted, slabbed ve 
armoured like the hide of tropic elephant. M 
have all met such trees, arboreal elephants, brane! 
and leafy rhinoceroses, gnarled hippopotam!, 40 
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a forest of minor zoological specimens. This tree, 
moreover, had a haughty crest, with which it 
called the morning friend —a_ polite salutation 
which we hope the morning duly returned. “ Huge 
asa minster,” says the poet, “half in heaven men 
saw thee stand, Thy rugged girth the waists of fifty 
Rastern girls.” Now here we hint an omission. We 
have never seen an Eastern girl out of a pantomime, 
and we have not the slightest conception of what her 
waist may measure. This ought to have been clearly 
stated. But suppose we take it at twenty inches. 
An easy effort of arithmetic brings us to the know- 
ledge that the tree which Mr. Le Gallienne worships 
measures 83 ft. 4 in. round! This tree existed 
before there was yet of Mr. Le Gallienne “so much 
asmen may poise upon a needle’s end.” It will be 
confessed that few poets have taken more words to 
say “ nothing.” 

Next enter Messrs. Aubrey Beardsley and Walter 
Sickert, disguised as artists. Mr. Beardsley stabs 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell basely in the back with a 
travesty, and Mr. Sickert, having hidden “The Old 
Oxford Music Hall” in a fog, cuts off the legs of “A 
lady Reading,” and seats her like an adult female 
cherub on nothing. Still pursuing hiscareer of villainy, 
the former produces “ A Night Piece,” the principal 
character being a lady who has, naturally enough, 
mistaken her hat for an omnibus, and is about to 
drive in it past the Chelsea Barracks. The cleverness 
of Mr. Beardsley is monstrous—an epithet which also 
fits his artistic impudence and his affectation. Mr. 
Rothenstein and Mr. C. W. Furse have each contri- 
buted “ A Portrait of a Lady ’’—inoffensive and not 
unmeritorious little bits of slap-dash. 

We would fain speak of the ferocious Crackan- 
thorpe and the more than masculine George Egerton. 
Both these masters of modernity are represented by 
prose pieces which resemble Mr. Sickert’s “ Lady 
Reading” in having absolutely no foundation to rest 
on. If to signify nothing in a flat-footed and dis- 
jointed fashion be a qualification for praise, let the 
critics prepare their largest honey-pots for Messrs. 
Crackanthorpe and Egerton. To these two Mr. 
Henry Harland must be added. The three of them 
seem, if the metaphor may be permitted, like men 
who should carve at a feather-pillow with knives in 
order to make of it a statue. We challenge any dis- 
passionate critic to read the stories they have 
written and tell us what they are all about, where 
the interest comes in—gentle decadents, forgive the 
éxpression—and why in the world any one of them 
should have been written at all. Nor must we leave 
out of this Chamber of Horrors the figure of Mr. 
Arthur Symons, the “ high-toned ” Don Juan of the 
pavement, who sings his Piccadilly amours with a 
zest that would be ludicrous if it were not loath- 
some. He has a suitable coadjutor in a Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, who writes on cosmetics, like a senti- 
mental hairdresser’s assistant, in a language which 
may be Dutch but certainly is not English. Worthy 
are they all of the artistic aid of Mr. Beardsley and 
the gentleman who contributes an obscene abomina- 
ton—a picture-puzzle called “ The Reflected Faun.” 

Here we pause, overwhelmed by the feeling that, 
été three months have come and gone, a second and 
possibly a more terrible “ Yellow Book” may be 
taunted before our eyes and jaundice our amiable 

positions. But no: we cannot bring ourselves to 

lieve it. Messrs. Mathews and Lane have come it 
strong. Let them now be merciful. 








HISTORICUS AFRICANUS. 


HE Anglo-African Writers’ Club is inspired bya 

ds notable ambition. Its chief object seems to be 
“€ enlightenment of Englishmen as to African 
neat and of South African colonists as to English 
. Ory. How much discernment, patience, and 
retion will be employed in this laudable under- 

8 it is too soon to say; but if the club should 





emulate the spirit of its honorary president, there 
will be no lack of imagination. At the opening 
dinner—even historians must begin by dining—Mr. 
Rider Haggard indicated a course of study which is 
not encumbered by prosaic fact. He has been chosen 
as the presiding genius of this educational enterprise, 
evidently because he has written African history with 
a sleepless eye for its romantic possibilities. He has 
fought terrific battles on paper, slain hordes of 
savages with the aid of an inkstand, waded through 
editions of blood, and painted marvels which turn 
the “Arabian Nights” into pallid commonplace. 
These achievements naturally give to certain more 
or less historical incidents in Africa a colour and 
proportion in Mr. Haggard’s eyes, which may not 
be perceptible to less gifted persons. For instance, 
the annexation of the Transvaal was Mr. Haggard’s 
personal triumph. It was, so to speak, a thrilling 
chapter at the end of the first volume, in which the 
hero appears as the incarnation of his country’s 
majesty. “We annexed the Transvaal,” said Mr. 
Haggard, at that stimulating dinner. “I know it 
well, for I hoisted the British flag over it with my 
own hand.” That was a feat which could bear no 
anti-climax. Between History and Romance stood 
Mr. Haggard, like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, the favourite of destiny, the cynosure of 
civilisation. Is it surprising that when Downing 
Street pulled down that flag, and pushed the hero off 
his pinnacle, he felt in his own person the concen- 
trated shame of a mighty race? ‘The Boers,” said 
Mr. Haggard to the Anglo-African historians, 
“turned round and gave us about the best thrash- 
ing that has ever been inflicted on English 
troops.” Majuba Hill, where a mere detachment 
succumbed by a sheer blunder to a handful of 
expert riflemen, looms in Mr. Haggard’s fancy as the 
greatest humiliation that*ever disgraced our arms. 
Since then he has slaughtered hecatombs with a 
weapon far more destructive than that with which 
Samson slew three thousand Philistines. Book after 
book has been filled with carnage. The hand which 
hoisted the flag has sent myriads to their doom in 
the Armageddon of Mudie. But the soul of Mr. 
Haggard is not yet appeased; it broods over that 
“thrashing” even in moments of festivity ; and if the 
Anglo-Africans had served up hot blood to him with 
the dessert, his thirst for vengeance would have 
remained unquenched. 

For think what happened in volume _ two. 
When the surrender of the Transvaal by the British 
Government was known, Mr. Haggard wrapped 
his martial cloak around him, and withdrew from 
the polluted scene. “I felt it so much that I left 
South Africa, which at that time I did not consider a 
fit home for an Englishman.” A_ considerable 
number of colonists must feel abashed when they 
read these words. They did not soar to this eagle 
flight of patriotism, but, in a poor and sordid spirit, 
laid the foundation of the policy which has made 
Mr. Rhodes master of South Africa to-day. Had 
they been animated by the haughty pride of Mr. 
Haggard, they would have left the colony to the 
Dutch, and sailed for England with a palpitating 
capital of insulted dignity. But it must be remem- 
bered, in palliation of their craven behaviour, that 
they were not all novelists, and that they had 
not all hoisted the flag. They could not settle 
down in Norfolk, become J.P.’s, and earn a respectable 
livelihood by writing blood-curdling romances of 
Zulu paladins. So they remained in the country 
which was not fit for Mr. Haggard to live in; and, 
saved from a blood-feud with the Boers, they con- 
trived to turn the Transvaal into something like a 
British settlement. It was an ignoble choice, and 
the Anglo-African historians will not fail to make 
our posterity blush for it, even more than for 
Majuba. What an impressive interest would have 
been imparted to volume two, had the colonists 
quitted their homes and their business, gathered 
round Mr. Haggard at Cape Town, and, having 
solemnly put the flag into a carpet-bag, had chartered 
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a fleet of steamers to carry them, like a new band 
of Pilgrim Fathers, back to the Mother Country, there 
to deepen the stain on England’s honour by quarter- 
ing themselves on the Poor Law! 

But we cannot expect average human nature to 
touch the transcendent peaks where the spirit of 
Mr. Rider Haggard dwells in lonely magnificence. 
Thackeray said James Spedding’s lofty head was 
bald because nothing could grow at such an altitude. 
There is a thin vegetation on the heights of Mr. 
Haggard’s mind, when he condescends to cultivate 
an acquaintance with our insular politics. He looks 
down upon our affairs, and perceives that they are 
in the hands of “ the Parish Council Radical and his 
kin.” Itis a sorry sight. What time “the Parish 
Council Radical” can spare from the wretched 
details of local government in England he devotes 
to abusing “colonies and all things colonial.” No 
wonder that the champion who hoisted the flag over 
the Transvaal is moved to indignant protest. “Oh, 
gentlemen, if only he would stick to his Parish 
Councils, and leave colonies and other big things that 
he cannot understand alone!” It is the cry of the 
despairing giant who sees the Empire, and especially 
that part of it which was once unworthy of his 
habitation, made the malicious sport of pigmies. 

Obviously, the lesson we must learn from the 
Anglo-African Writers’ Club is that the business of 
governing these islands qualifies nobody to express 
an opinion on any of the transactions of speculative 
capitalists who are good enough to extend our 
colonial possessions. These must be left alone, 
together with “ other big things,” such as the com- 
position of those tales of combat from which Mr. 
Haggard is occasionally snatched to perform the de- 
grading duties of a justice of the peace. And who 
knows that, when the third volume of the great 
Haggard epic comes to be written, it will not describe 
the final revolution of the relations between Great 
Britain and her colonies, the establishment of Mr. 
Rhodes’s supremacy over the whole Empire, the 
virtual annexation of England to South Africa, and 
the periodical ceremonial in which Mr. Haggard, 
having hoisted the flag on the Victoria Tower, will 
summon her Majesty’s Commons to hear him read 
his latest romance instead of passing Acts of Parlia- 
ment to gratify the “Parish Council Radical” ? 
When “ She” supersedes Magna Charta, and Wednes- 
day afternoons are devoted to Eight-Hour Bills for 
King Solomon's miners, the course of our history 
will doubtless be brought into accord with the views 
of the Anglo-African Writers’ Club. 








FOR TOURISTS AND OTHERS. 





‘UST now, despite all commercial depression and 
possibility of disturbance on the Continent, the 
means of getting there are becoming easier, cheaper, 
and more various than ever before. On Monday the 
papers were chronicling the trial trip of another of 
the splendid fleet of steamers—each of them nearly 
as large as were several! of the Atlantic steamers of 
a generation ago—which are to keep up the new 
service from Harwich to the Hook of Holland. The 
Flushing line, not to be beaten, have arranged for 
quicker trains—their steamers are as large as the 
new Harwich boats already—and are so altering 
their times as to offer a convenient alternative 
to the route opened up by their younger rival. 
Further south, saloon steamers which even the 
Clyde or the Hudson could hardly match are to run 
from London to Boulogne and back in the day. The 
Brighton Company, again, is urging on its French 
collaborator to double the direct line from Dieppe to 
Paris vid Neuchatel so as to shorten the time of the 
boat express; and it has begun a new service from 
Newhaven to Caen—conducted at present by cargo 
steamers of venerable antiquity, which cannot be 
recommended to the most enterprising passenger, 
even if they will accept him. But these will shortly 





ae, 
give place to more modern vessels, built for the 
service, and forming an admirable route to Western 
Normandy, and, indeed, to Brittany as well. Furthe 
west the Southampton and Havre route has suddenly 
been improved and quickened. Its old paddle. 
steamers, which have faced the worst weathe; 
in the Channel for thirty years at least, are at las 
to give place to twin-screw steamers running 
eighteen knots and crossing in six hours o; 
less. Screw-steamers have never been put on— 
chiefly, we believe, because the ebb tide out of 
the dock at Havre, with the flushing necessary tg 
keep the entrance clear of sand, makes them too 
difficult to handle. Paddle-steamers are not now 
worth building, except for very special work indeed, 
The twin-screw has solved the difficulty, and Havre 
is now only eight hours from Waterloo. It may 
be hoped that some day the Great Western wil] 
see its way to conferring similar benefits op 
Cherbourg. Eight or ten years ago there were 
nightly steamers thither from Weymouth—steamers 
strongly to be recommended to the enterprising 
traveller, because he was almost certain to have the 
whole of the passenger accommodation to himself, 
They afforded, strange to say, an 


easier for the fishing-boats to make a Devonshire port 


than any harbour on the French coast—but it is — 


hardly likely that they were financially a success, 
However, the Great Western line to Weymouth 
wants more feeders, besides its admirable Channel 
Island service. The ports further west are less 
capable of development. St. Malo, excellent as is 
its position for trading purposes, is hardly open to 
steamers of the modern type. Years ago a service 
was attempted from Littlehampton to Morlaix. As 
soon as it began to look promising, the Western 
Railway of France stopped it—presumably because 
it took traffic off their line too far west. At present 
none of the cross-Channel services to ports west of 
Havre—not even that from Southampton to St. Malo 
—can exactly be recommended to anyone who is not 
in search of the humorous discomforts of travel, or 
who has any regard for time. 

The routes we first spoke of, however, undersell 
the older services vid Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne, 
while surpassing them in comfort and bidding fair 


to rival them in speed. The short sea passage, even — 
in the Empress or Marie-Henriette—still more in the © 
survivals of an earlier epoch, that run by night from © 


Dover to Calais—may easily prove to be concentrated 


and intense misery against the diffused discomfort of 


five or six hours at sea. But the traffic diverted will 
be nothing to the new traffic. It is now so easy and 


so delightful to run over to The Hague from Saturday — 


to Monday, or to spend a few days over Chateau 


Gaillard, the Lower Seine, and the Gothic marvels of | 
Rouen, or, for less cultivated minds, to look at the © 


Antwerp Exhibition, that English seaside resorts, at 


Whitsuntide and afterwards, may well apprehend — 


some diminution of their public. 


To a great extent, of course, these steamers — 
depend on perishable freight of a kind that, unfor- 


tunately, damps the best hopes of the British farmer. 
Dutch milk and French fruit are to pour into London 
in redoubled volume, and stimulate afresh the 
agitation for hampering the small trader. But the 
most notable thing about them is the facilities they 
offer for passenger traffic. A generation ago—or le 


us say about the time of the first Great cergeeee 
one would have naturally prophesied that secular § 


millennium which was to consist chiefly in the dis- 


appearance of national distinctions and the furling | 


of battle-flags in the Federation of the World. “ye 
we know better. Foreign influences, the terror 


Greek philosophers as of bygone English Tories, do | 


not enter along the tourist routes, but along = 
of literature and art. The British tourist of he 
class for whom these facilities chiefly array a 
other migratory species, moves along definite — P 
He takes with him his own ideas: he dems ects 
sponge-baths and sanitation, and scornfully re) 


important | 
means of supplying Paris with fish—it was so much § 
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a 
ll that is best in foreign food. He has been known, 
in Switzerland, to breakfast with satisfaction off 
gurious imitations of Irish bacon and English toast. 
fe views the country from the window of his com- 
ent, or races through it on his bicycle. He is 
igrdly more in contact with the natives of any class 
than if he dined at an Italian restaurant in Soho. 
fhe can speak a foreign language, his modesty 
eps him silent; if he vanquishes his modesty, he 
answered in his own tongue. There are many 
fnglish people who have a notable aptitude for 
tudying and “appreciating” the life of Con- 
finental nations. But there were few facilities 
for travel a century ago; and yet England could 
then produce an Arthur Young. Even among the 
ist educated travellers of to-day, we wonder how 
nany ever look at a foreign local paper, or ask their 
griss guide as to the economy of his commonwealth, 
seven glance at Mr. Drage’s admirable reports. It 
fortunate at any rate that the facilities for those 
sho do so are to be so multiplied. Just as free 
libraries for the most part merely provide a gratuitous 
abstitute for Mudie’s, but prove their social utility 
by stimulating stray talent here and there, so these 
vw routes of travel justify their existence mainly 
eeause they bring new members into the select 
dass of travellers who can observe and understand. 








THE DRAMA. 





‘“ ARMS AND THE MAN,” 


Ndealing with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new comedy- 
romance- melodrama -farce -tragedy-fantasy at 
the Avenue, Arms and the Man, I encounter at the 
outset a difficulty which—I may as well confess it in 
passing —besets me nearly every week in this column. 
Shall I narrate or analyse? I usually seek to escape 
from this difficulty by imitating the undergraduates’ 
lis; I try to “walk silent in the middle” by com- 
tining the two methods; there are very few plays 
which you cannot induce to analyse themselves in 
the very process of describing their action. But Mr. 
Shaw's play is one of those very few. Its surface of 
fun and fancy and life-imitation belongs to so 
lifferent an order of ideas from its substratum of 
thought and theory and life-criticism, that one is 
ompelled to give the two elements separate at- 
tention. 


First, then, for the surface. Scene: Major 
Petkoff's house in a small Bulgarian town. Time: 
mmediately after the battle of Slivnitza. Raina 


Petkoff, a Bulgarian Lydia Languish, whose pretty 
tead is stuffed with the romance of war—Italian 
opera war—is disturbed in her chamber at dead of 
light by a fugitive from the defeated Servian army, 
vho turns out to be a Swiss mercenary—he had 
ined the Servian army because Servia is nearer to 
switzerland than Bulgaria—a Major Bluntschli. He 
8aspent man, and no operatic hero. If Raina scolds 

»he willery. Food and sleep are the two things 

craves most in this world at the moment. The 
‘mantic Raina is delighted at the chanceof playingon 
dep own account the heroic gameof hospitality she has 
idmired as played by Ruy Gomez and the bandit in 
® second act of Ernani, and she not only hides 
Bluntschli from his pursuers, but feeds him with 
thocolate-creams, and leaves him to close his eyes. 
‘ot, however, before he has opened hers. The pistol 

presented at her head on entering, he now ex- 
Dlains, was not loaded. He is an old soldier, and it 
* only young soldiers who carry cartridges, the old 

tds carry “ grub.” Bluntschli always takes choco- 
Be (as, by the way, the hussar in Mr. Pinero’s 

nly Dick took a charcoal-biscuit). ‘“ Why,” says 
: ¢ disgusted Raina, “ you are only a chocolate-cream 
woldi t; not a hero like my betrothed, Saranoff, who 
™s in front of the cavalry charge at Slivnitza.” 

Ab, yes,” replies Bluntschli, “ there is always one 
"in front—and you should see how the poor 





devil is pulling at his horse!” And Bluntschli pro- 
ceeds to give Raina a very different glimpse of war 
from her fancy-picture. Heroes? cowards; strate- 
gists? pooh! There are only two sorts of soldiers, 
the old and the young; and sheer ignorance of the 
art of war is the surest guarantee of victory. Bang 
go Raina’s ideals of military heroism—and away goes 
the chocolate-cream soldier in one of Major Petkoff’s 
old coats. 

Act two: Peace has been signed, and Petkoff 
returns to the bosom of his family, with the heroic 
Saranoff. Here an interlude for fun over the fact 
that Petkoff's is the only house in Bulgaria with a 
library, a staircase, a supply of soap, and an electric 
bell—not surpassingly good fun; Mr. Shaw’s con- 
scientious determination to lay the “local colour” 
on thick has led him astray. The genuine fun begins 
with the meeting of Saranoff and Raina. To her he 
is the hero of Slivnitza, her prince. She is his peer- 
less lady, his queen. They fall to calling one another 
these beautiful names,and to celebrating all the ortho- 
dox rites of the “Higher Love.” But when Raina’s 
back is turned, Saranoff strikes up a flirtation with 
her maid, Louka—and Raina peeps through the key- 
hole. She has half a mind to punish him by telling 
about the chocolate-cream soldier—when that gentle- 
man returns. He has brought back Petkoff’s old 
coat, and—consistently prosaic even in trifles—in a 
carpet bag. The Servian officers invite him to stay 
and admire the library, the staircase, the soap, the 
electric bell, etc., little suspecting that he already 
admires Raina. 

In Act three we have the disillusionment of Raina 
completed, and a change of partners. We see the 
further adventures of Major Petkoff's old coat, and 
of Raina’s photograph in one of its pockets, dedi- 
cated to “my chocolate-cream soldier.” Raina 
perceives what Bluntschli has seen all along, that her 
heroic views of life are all mistakes—partly honest, 
partly mere pose—and she, the proud daughter of 
the noble Petkoffs (whose family records go back for 
quite twenty years), discards Saranoff (whose heroic 
refusal to withdraw from an entanglement binds 
him fast to Louka) for the unheroic, but manly and 
sincere, Bluntschli. This is a severe blow to the 
Petkoffs, for Saranoff had two carriages and half-a- 
dozen horses, until they discover that Bluntschli has 
seventy carriages (some to hold twelve outside) and 
two hundred horses—for, when he is at home, he is 
a Swiss hotel-keeper. Curtain. 

So much for the surface—and yet I have not been 
able to give you an adequate notion even of the 
surface (what a miserable, ineffectual trade criticism 
is!); you will have to take for granted the witty 
dialogue, the whimsicality of incident that sent the 
whole Avenue audience on the first night into one 
prolonged fit of uncontrollable laughter. But after 
laughing some of us began to think, and many of us, 
I fear, to think wrong. This fun of Mr. Shaw’s is 
all very well—so runs the general criticism—only 
it is not Mr. Shaw’s. It was invented by the author 
of The Palace of Truth and Engaged. It is merely 
secondhand Gilbertism. Now, to my mind this isa 
mistake, and a serious one. It is the business of 
criticism to distinguish ; let us try and distinguish 
between Gilbertism and Shawism. UnlessI greatlyerr, 
it turns upon a vital difference between two ways of 
regarding the current ideals of life and conduct. Mr. 
Gilbert never questions the validity of these ideals. 
He accepts them ; his personages accept them, but do 
not act up to them. Gilbertism, then, consists in the 
ironic humour to be got out of the spectacle of a 
number of people hypocritically pretending, or 
naively failing, to act up to ideals which Mr. Gilbert 
and his people hold to be valid. On the other hand, 
the very centre and axis of Mr. Shaw’s position is 
that these current ideals are not valid; rightly or 
wrongly—I am not concerned to appraise his ethical 
system here, but merely to indicate what it is—he 
holds these ideals to be false; and his personages, 
beginning by accepting them as true, are driven by 
experience to perceive that they are not, that the 
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world won't fit them, and that life cannot be fully 
and freely lived until they are discarded. Shawism, 
then, consists in the ironic humour to be got out of the 
spectacle of a number of people trying to apply the 
current ideals only to find in the end that they won't 
work. The difference between the two “isms,” you 
see, is enormous. The one merely presents the old, 
and essentially commonplace, contrast between 
current theory and current practice; it seeks to 
demonstrate (and here is real cynicism) that man is 
bad because he cannot act up to his ideals. The 
other seeks to demonstrate (and here there may be 
wrongheadedness or false philosophy but, assuredly, 
no cynicism) that it is the ideals which are bad—bad, 
because unworkable, obsolete, cramping—and that 
man cannot be good until he has ceased trying to act 
up to them. On the correctness of this theory of 
life, I take leave to repeat, it is no business of mine 
to offer an opinion. But it is a theory of life; and 
that is the stimulating, the fascinating thing about 
Arms and the Man. Inthe form of a droll, fantastic 
farce, it presents us with a criticism of conduct, a 
theory of life. 

And now I think it is possible to see what Mr. 
Shaw is aiming at in those three odd personages— 
odd, until Mr. Shaw’s theory of the falsehood of 
current ideals gives us the clue—Raina, and Saranoff, 
and Bluntschli. The two first are idealists. Raina 
believes in all forms of heroism, as delineated in the 
fancy pictures—heroic war, heroic young ladyhood, 
heroic love. Her chocolate-cream soldier dispels the 
first illusion, ber own natural instincts expose the 
second, Saranoff's behaviour to Louka and, again, her 
own natural instincts destroy the third. “I have 
told a lie,” she says at one moment in awe-struck 
tones ; “ the second in my life.” “ Isn't that rather a 
short allowance, young lady?” replies Bluntschli. 
“It wouldn’t last me out a single morning.” She 
gasps. “ How did you find me out?” “Mere com- 
mon-sense and experience of the world, dear young 
lady.” If Raina has been “found out”—that is, if 
she has been to some extent a poseuse, only half- 
believing in her own idealism, Saranoff is on the 
other hand an idealist pur sang. He has the 
chivalric ideal. He is really brave—“ In the charge 
I found I was brave; that, at least, is real about me” 
—and with a strong sense of honour, shown not only 
in his dismay at finding himself slipping, behind 
Raina’s back, into dishonourable conduct with 
Louka, but still more strongly, and indeed patheti- 
cally, in the catastrophe of his “ reparation” (to use 
Professor Bellac’s word, Je reparerai, chére mees, je 
reparerai) to Louka. “ Damnation!” he exclaims, 
“mockery everywhere! Everything that I think is 
mocked by everything that I do.” This, from the 
standpoint of Shawism, is the true tragedy of your 
idealist. Bluntschli (from the same point of view— 
remember that I am all along trying to explain 
Shawism, neither accepting nor rejecting it) is the 
real hero, the “man” of the title: sincere, capable, 
practical, unaffected, who sees that the current 
ideals won't work and dismisses them suns phrase 
—or, rather, is blessed with a temperament which 
has never been able to accept them. One might goon 
to consider the others from this point of view—Louka, 
for instance, who might then turn out to be some- 
thing else than the mere designing chambermaid she 
appears at first glance to be. But enough, I hope, 
has been said to show that this play of Mr. Shaw's 
is a very remarkable and almost—-forgive the up- 
holsterer’s adjective—unique piece of work. And yet, 
even as I write the word “ unique,” I am tempted to 
delete it, for what, after all, is the lesson of this 
very new kind of farce but that of the old kind, from 
Moliére down to Labiche: the injunction naturam 
sequere—due regard being had to the difference 
between nature as Mr. Shaw sees it and nature as 
Moliére and Labiche saw it? But this strikes a vein 
of suggestion too deep for the fag-end of an article. 

As it is, I find myself compelled to pass over the 
very capable acting of all concerned in this play— 
Miss Alma Murray and Miss Florence Farr, Mr. 





Yorke Stephens and Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Orlando 
Barnett, Mrs. Charles Calvert, and Mr. James Welch 
—with a general word of praise; and I must post- 
pone all consideration of the new piece at the 
Haymarket until next week. BW 








THE DECAY OF TURKEY. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. April 19th, 1894, 

i world generally rejoices in the prospect of 

peace in Europe, and in the friendly relations of 
the three Emperors. But here it causes no little 
anxiety. The question is asked every day, “ Who 
is to pay for it?” It is not believed that the Czar 
has changed his policy without any compensation, 
The Bulgarians fear that they have been sold, and if 
Austria were not included in this new friendship 
they would have good reason to fear; but, as it is, 
it is not probable that Austria has consented to any 
such Russian influences in the Balkan peninsula as 
would endanger her own existence. The Turks have 
more reason to fear. They have paid the cost of 
such alliances before, and they await the return of 
the Russian Ambassador with no little anxiety— 
especially as he intimated before he left that the 
condition of things in Armenia was becoming in- 
tolerable. In view of these possibilities the present 
condition of the Turkish Empire becomes a matter 
of serious interest to all who are in any way con- 
cerned in her fate. This question has been discussed 
very fully by a Turkish newspaper published in 
London and circulated secretly in Turkey—and the 
points which are made are of the greatest interest. 

First, as to the Army. The fact that the present 
Sultan has spent large sums in the purchase of arms 
has given the impression that the army was in a 
good condition. But it is shown that this is not the 
case. While the garrison of Constantinople is not 
only well provided, but petted and pampered in such 
a way as to seriously impair the discipline, the 
troops in the provinces are in the most wretched 
condition, lacking everything. There is great dis- 
satisfaction among the officers, even in Constanti- 
nople, especially on account of the appointment of 
palace favourites to high positions and the utter 
disregard of seniority and merit. Attention is also 
called to the fact that while the troops have new 
arms they have not been taught how to use them, 
and there have been no general manceuvres for three 
or four years, the Sultan being afraid to bring to- 
gether any large number of soldiers. The officer who 
writes this article concludes that the army is utterly 
unprepared to take the field. 

Second, as to the Navy. It is no news to read 
that it is practically worthless, made up of old- 
fashioned ironclads that have been laid up in the 
Golden Horn for fifteen years, with officers and 
crews that know nothing about managing them. It 
is doubtful whether this fleet could be sent to sea at 
all without many months of special preparation. 
The Black Sea is already a Rusgian lake, so far 4s 
the Turks are concerned. In case of war, they could 
send no troops to Trebizond by sea. ; 

Third, as to the administration. It is pointed - 
that there are two separate Governments—that . 
the Palace and that of the Porte—hostile to eac 
other and intriguing against each other, with the 
greater power in the hands of those least capable 0 
using it wisely—the favourites of the palace—whose 
chief aim is to make money out of their ——_ 
who really know nothing of the essential principles 
of government or of the details of administration, 
The Sultan himself, with all his good intentions 4” 
hard work, knows nothing of the real condition = 
the Empire, and is imposed upon by the men . “ 
surround him in his palace, many of whom are in of 
regular pay of Russia and France. By his _— 
espionage and distrust of the Porte he has aliena - 
all the enlightened Turks, who feel that the Emp 
is rapidly going to destruction. 
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Fourth, as to the state of the country: the taxes 
sre heavier than ever before; the Turks are discon- 
tented, the Arabs are disloyal, the Armenians are 
tiring up revolution, the English are in Egypt, 
french influence is so strong in Syria that it 
ymounts almost to a protectorate; Albania is lost, 
the Turks having authority only within their camps, 
yd Macedonia is in a state of ferment. The only 
jope which these Turkish writers see for their country 
ina return to the responsible government of the 
Porte—which, I suppose, is a euphemism for the 
deposition of the Sultan. 

What interests the world, however, is the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the statements made in regard 
to the army, navy, and administration. Turkey is 
rally powerless to resist any advance which Russia 
may see fit to make in Asia, and, under existing circum- 
tances, she can hardly hope to find anally in England. 
She has no other possible ally to defend her in Asia. 
While Turkey has been treating the Armenians 
with ever-increasing severity since the Congress of 
Berlin, and has at last roused this quiet and peace- 
loving people to establish revolutionary committees, 
Russia has adopted exactly the opposite course, and 
there is probably no part of the population of the 
Russian Empire more prosperous and contented, or 
nore undisturbed, than the Armenians just across 
the frontier of Turkish Armenia. On the Turkish 
ide there is famine, poverty, persecution, and no 
afety for life or property. On the Russian side 
plenty, prosperity, security, and a civic administra- 
tion made up mostly of Armenians. This state of 
things cannot possibly be permanent, and even 
Englishmen will not ally themselves with Turkey to 
prolong it, however much they may theoretically 
regret the advance of Russia towards Asia Minor. 

There is a better solution of the question. The 
great plateau between Erzerum and Van is chiefly 
xeupied by Armenians, and if they could be secured 
uch a Government there as there is across the 
frontier, it would save them from absorption into the 
Russian Empire, and from the final disappointment 
ofall their national hopes, and also save the Turkish 
Empire from further dismemberment. It may be 
ilready too late to attempt this. Russia, as we have 
aid, may be intending to advance this summer, but 
the real obstacle in the way is the determination of 
the Sultan to yield nothing to the Armenians. 
Whether the Russian advance be this summer or 
xt, there seems to be no reason to expect 
uy other solution than this, for I see no hope 
of any change in the policy of the Sultan. 
And, as we have seen, he has no power to de- 
fd the provinces by force. No one can suspect 
me of desiring such a result. I have too little 
‘onfidence in Russia, and too much sympathy for 
the Armenians, to desire to see them swallowed 
» in that Empire; but who is to prevent it? 
Who is to persuade the Sultan to make it possible 
for anyone to oppose it? If Lord Cromer, with an 
my at his back, cannot influence ‘he young 
thedive, what can the English Ambassador at 
Constantinople do with the Sultan, who knows that 

gland will never send a ship ora soldier to enforce 

advice which she gives him as to the treatment 
of his Christian subjects! 
_ King James was not more blind to his true 
Uterests in 1688 than the Sultan is to-day. The 
zeneral feeling at all the Embassies here is that it 
® weless to attempt to do anything to save the 
“{pire from destruction. With all that, there 
%8 pathetic side to the situation. The Sultan is 
wtabad man. He is singularly attractive, and has 
sympathy of the very Ambassadors who are in 
lrof doing anything to save him. His grand- 
er, Mahmoud II., was not more anxious to 
fynathen the Empire than he is. He cares little 
> Pleasures of any kind, and devotes all his 

‘gles to the work of government. He often 
s the most kind and considerate things for in- 
“Viduals, and the common people generally believe 
- The pity of it is that, all the same, he is 





ruining the Empire; the most vile corruption pre- 
vails in every part of the administration, and in 
Armenia and Asia Minor the Armenians are sub- 
jected to such suffering that one’s blood runs cold to 
read the detailed accounts which come to us almost 
every week. 








A HUMBLE BIOGRAPHY. 





\ JE all know that no man is a hero to his valet, 

but we do not so uniformly know that a valet 
may be a hero tothe man. The man, indeed, requires 
an eye for the heroic, and a soul capable of appre- 
ciating it wherever it may appear, whether hidden 
under plush or flaunted in armour, muffled in a 
deferential “‘ Yes, sir,’ or shouted in a challenge 
round the lists. We know that Byron wanted a 
hero, and in great straits cried out for one, like 
beaten yet invincible Richard for a horse; but then 
Byron was an aristocrat, and so fastidious. Sir 
Walter had many heroes, for he was no aristocrat, 
though he now and then affected in his sly and 
pawky way to admire an idealised aristocracy ; but 
when it came to the bit, and the heart of the man 
was touched, he found the heroes of real life, as 
distinguished from the airy creations of his own 
romance, in Will Laidlaw, who was a poet and critic 
as well as factor and amanuensis; in Tom Purdie, 
who was a man as well as a factotum; and in those 
others of his people who would have given their 
souls for his. 

Now the hero—if hero be the proper term—of 
this paper would not have satisfied Byron, but he 
would have delighted the soul of Scott. He was our 
college porter, but the college was not large, and its 
porter had to play many parts. Before he attained 
this position he had been in the army, and had there 
learned the dignity of bearing which never forsook 
him, though dignity of mind was too native to him 
to need to be learned anywhere. He had been in the 
cavalry, and had the contempt of the man who rides 
on horseback for the man who walks on foot, and 
this sense of superiority had been increased by seeing 
how an Irish mob which had stood up to the infantry, 
fled helter-skelter before the onset of the cavalry. 
He had been an orderly, too, and knew the ways of 
officers as well as of men. And so he brought to his 
office a quite peculiar distinction of carriage and 
speech. He had been told, and he considered truly, 
that he resembled a distinguished member of the 
House of Lords who had a place in the neighbour- 
hood ; and when he was once stopped on the road 
and spoken to as if he were the very lord himself, he 
regarded it as an incident quite natural in the cir- 
cumstances, as it were part of the fitness of things. 
Yet, while he knew what was due to himself, he had 
a fine consideration for diffidence. If a freshman was 
very fresh and manifestly overawed or abashed in 
his presence—which did once or twice happen—he 
would kindly explain that he was no professor, but 
only a porter. Still, he always believed that the man 
gave dignity to the office, not the office to the man. 
And he quite lived up to his faith. 

We had not been long in residence before John’s 
unique qualities revealed themselves, for he was, as 
it were, an older member of the college than I, being, 
indeed, its first, and for a while its sole, tenant. 
There were thus no traditions for him to follow, 
defining, as it were, his duties and dignities; but he 
knew, as by instinct, that greater is he who makes 
than he who only inherits traditions. The first dis- 
covery of his peculiar qualities came about in a 
characteristic way. He had taken cold, and was 
confined to his room; so, to beguile the tedious days, 
we sent down to him some of the lighter magazines, 
But our invalid had passed the stage when stories 
and illustrations could please. So the magazines 
were returned with respectful gratitude and the 
message that copies not in use of the Contemporary 
or Nineteenth Century would be preferred. These 
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were accordingly despatched instead, and I soon 
found that John’s speech was as the speech of one 
whose studies ranged through the higher and ab- 
struser literature. Yet it was speech that always 
had a fine military flavour, even when most literary. 
When he had any important matter to communicate 
he used to come to the study, carefully close the 
door, stroke his moustache, stand to attention, and 
then, as he was fitly poised, and I duly expectant, he 
would solemnly begin. In those days we were de- 
pendent for our water supply on a spring, and our 
cisterns were filled by means of an hydraulic ram. 
The spring did not always flow, and the ram did not 
always work to his or our satisfaction. After a long 
drought, when the spring was low and the supply 
inadequate, we had heavy rains, with results which 
John announced thus:—“ Water enough now, sir; 
the rains have permeated the soil and resuscitated 
all the drains to overflowing.” But the ram was a 
constant trouble, especially in dirty weather. “ Why 
won't it work?” I once asked, and was answered, 
“Why, sir, it is all corroded with rust, and every 
time I visit it I get myself all corroded with 
mud.” So we had to get rid of the ram, but John’s 
troubles were not thereby ended. “ What are you?” 
he was once asked by a saucy student who had been 
doing some mischief which he had interfered to 
prevent, and he replied with grave dignity, “I am 
the curator appointed to conserve this building.” 
While doing this work of conservation, I once found 
him clearing away some snow which had got into 
the library. “ How is this here, John?” I asked, and 
he answered, “ Why, sir, there is no part of this 
building replete.” A colleague, who was prone to 
pedagogic corrections, said, ‘‘ Complete, you mean ;” 
but he, with incorrigible dignity, replied, ‘ No, sir; 
replete.” One day when the wind was blowing a 
hurricane, someone had entered without closing 
behind him the large door which opened on the 
main staircase, and the wind went whistling along 
the passages, shaking the windows and banging the 
doors. John hastened to shut the wind out, and 
then turned to ask a little knot of students if any of 
them had left the door open. “I did,” said one. 
“ Well, sir,” he answered, “do you not see the wind 
is perforating the building?” With a tutor who 
had one night left two boys in a class-room by 
themselves, where they had had a high time in the 
manner of boys, he remonstrated next day on the 
danger of permitting boys to use “ protechnics” in a 
room. 

He was one of the most trustworthy of men; his 
integrity was incorruptible; and when left in charge 
he was as vigilant as a sentry on duty. One of the 
offices he was entrusted with was the printing of the 
examination papers, which were taken simply by 
transfer from a copying pad. Once he complained 
to me that something had gone wrong, “for,” said 
he, “I used to be able to take fourteen or fifteen 
copies from a single impression, but now, when 
I have taken six or seven, they become quite in- 
audible.” The students, who liked to humour him 
by apparently anxious questions, knew what he did, 
and one inquired, ‘ What kind of papers are we to 
have to-day, John?” “Short, but stiff.’ On one 
occasion, when the papers had been rather heavier 
than usual, with a large representation of the 
sacred and classical tongues, John asked, when 
the examinations were over, if he might have 
a set. “Certainly,” I said;. “but what for?” 
“Oh,” he answered, “I like to send them home 
to my father, that he may know what we are about. 
He is an old man, but he takes interest in all my 
work.” And, indeed, no man ever felt more as if the 
reputation of the college was his own, and he was 
as jealous of it as if it were the reputation of the 
British Army. He had in a corner of the grounds a 
little garden which he had reclaimed and diligently 
cultivated, and to see him on a summer evening 
looking down on the lawns, and walks, and buildings, 
was to have an image of how a certain proud 
monarch may have looked when he said: “Is not 





a, 
this great Babylon which I have built?” Yet his 
pride was not the pride of possession, but of Service : 
he gloried as the soldier glories who knows he is not 
the Army, but knows also that it would not be the 
Army he knows without him. 

I found John in the college, and left him there 
with regret. He very much wanted to go with me 
as he said “it had always been his ambition to §jj 
a post in the classical city of Oxbridge,” whither he 
knew I was bound. But as he could not go, he 
assured me that it would always be the proudest 
event of his life that, in however humble — and, 
indeed, menial—a capacity, he had been for so many 
years associated with me. He was a man of excellent 
worth, and he filled his porter’s office with as much 
dignity as any man could fill a soldier's, In the 
College chapel we had open services every Sunday, 
and then John, with conspicuous grace, played the 
part of door-keeper. Years afterwards, when thes 
services had been discontinued, my wife and I were 
on a visit to our old home, and, of course, saw John, 
She said she was sorry the services had been given 
up, and he replied : “ Yes, madam, I am very sorry, 
too; but to have your liberty curtailed and your 
freedom abridged for fifty-two days in the year was 
very irksome indeed. Nevertheless, I shall miss the 
paltry pittance—the emoluments of office, as it were 
—and perhaps also the distinction of service.” 

It is some years since John joined the majority, 
but there are many who remember him with affection 
and regret. The students of the days when he 
was college porter are scattered far and wide, in 
towns and villages of England, in India and America, 
in the colonies and the islands of the South Seas; 
but whenever two or three of them meet and old 
memories are exchanged, John reappears, the old 
stories are retold, quaint traits and amusing incidents 
are recalled, and the passing moment is made all the 
happier by the image of one who made so much of 
the happiness of the past. And were it granted to 
the invisible to be present at a visible reunion, 
surely it would not detract from the celestial content 
of the old man to know that even a porter may 
contribute to the distinctive life and the most 
cherished memories of the college he adorned. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“PARIS: SUPERFICIAL IMPRESSIONS.” 


Dear Srr,—In common with Dr. Conan Doyle, I also, from 
time to time, have had my superficial impressions of Paris. There 
is no one point upon which 1 more entirely agree with him than 
that “ we are far in front of the French ” regarding “ the positions 
of women.” But that leads me to differ from him entirely regar*- 
ing his commendation of “ the French in their management : 
the social evil.” It is infinitely better for pure-minded men ~ 
women that they should openly in our streets see the confines 
the hell existent in our midst as consequent on the indulgence : 
evil passions than that that hell, “ regulated ” by law, should bot 
and seethe, poisoning the mental atmosphere as it does in Paris. 
Surely the results, as seen by a comparison of our ene 
after a century of “ management” in France, should be enoug. 
I often have to lay down with disgust even the French magazin® 
to be found here on the table of the library of the House . 
Commons. Were the application of French methods of — 
ment applied in this country that position of woman ae 
we so justly pride ourselves could no longer be sustained.— 
respectfully, ALFRED WEBB. 

House of Commons Library, 

April 25th, 1894. 


S1r,—Dr. Conan Doyle’s impressions of Paris sound delight- 
fully fresh. I should put “ read” instead of “ sound, Te 
but it does not go so well. It is truly exhilarating to live ! 
clean city, especially for people of limited incomes. I a : 
in Paris and cooked the family dinner for months toget =r ~ 
out ever feeling dirty—done as a pleasure what we » ooet 
meant in England bard labour seasoned with smoke an¢ °° 
There lies the secret of the *“ landlady’s clean collar and ¢ ‘i 
No horrid “house coal,” but neat little stoves for ¢ : oes dat 
coke ; and, consequently, an atmosphere so clear and brig! 
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—_ 
ihe fowers in your boxes smell of the country, and you can bury 
your face in them without a tremor as to smuts. ; 
* Bat, turning to something else: Which nation has the higher 
noral level—the one that takes the social evil by the hand, as it 
qere, and bids it sit down in a comfortable corner; or the one, 
got quite $0 well organised, perhaps, but which has the grace to feel 
that evil not a necessity, but a dishonour which public opinion, 
sen a little farther advanced along the path of justice and 
humanity, will get rid of >—Yours, H. E. A. 
April 24th, 1894. 





A DISESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Sir,—Many Englishmen have had an opportunity of hearing 
o seeing the army of Irish Protestants, well supplied with 
fds, who have gone over to enlighten them as to the real 
uture of the Irisk difficulty and the terrible misfortunes in store 
forus when a Home Rule Bill shall have become an Act of 
Parliament. Of late, I am sorry to say, the duty has been 
wglected of sending over persons competent to give a more 
frithfal picture of Irish life. 

But the deficiency has been supplied from an unexpected 
saree. The year which closed on the 3lst of December was 
the year of the Home Rule Bill. While it was passing 
through the House of Commons every sinew was strained of 
Inglish and Irish Unionists to bring up petitions from the 
Protestants of this country and make public protest against the 
threatened calamity. During the same period the representative 
body of the Church of Ireland was attending to its serious 
isties in the usual quiet way of transacting business. The 
gneral synod lately held in Dublin received its report. What 
i these staid gentlemen say of the state of the Church, and 

ially of its finances, while this simulated panic was 
resented for the public alarm? They tell us that as compared 
vith 1892 “there has been an increase in the receipts both 
1) from veluntary contributions and (2) from the interest 
of investments.” They are dealing, be it remembered, with 
seapital sum altogether of more than seven millions. And the 
representative body is composed of all the Bishops, three 
nembers elected from every diocese, and about a dozen co-opted 
members. They are the nearest parallel to be found just now to 
a Irish House of Lords. 

The voluntary contributions have increased, during the year 
of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s wicked usurpation, by 
6,695 4s. 2d. The Irish Church is still able to say that its 
avested capital produces interest at the rate of £4 5s, per 
ent. perannum. The interest overdue on mortgages for the 
twenty-three years since disendowment is set down in round 
mmbers at £115,000. And against this a reserve fund has 
wen formed which would enable the loss (if all were lost) to 
te written off to-morrow without risking the payment of any 
um for which the Church is liable. The contributions received 
ly the representative body from voluntary sources since Dis- 
establishment amount to £4,376,197 15s. 3d. This is the gift, 
mulually augmented, of Irish Churehmen. The subscriptions 
ftom England amount to about £1,000 a year, and are devoted to 
te relief of poor parishes. 

The Irish Chureh is not wealthy. There are many places in 
hich the struggle is hard enough to meet the most necessary 
taims ; but the evil prophecies of twenty-five years ago have not 
wen fulfilled. The year of the Home Rule Bill has now told its 
on truthful tale, and the result is to dissipate a good many 


fictions. —' = 
ons—Truly yours, 4 Driprrat Irish CHURCHMAN. 





ik JOHN LUBBOCK AND SCOTTISH ETHNOLOGY. 


Siz,—The other night Mr. Henry Irving made a speech, in 
hich he referred to the warmth of the reception accorded to 
nin San Francisco and other American cities. Speaking of 
teaudiences there he told his London hearers, “ co are all 

lish, and they love you!” To anyone who knows the motley 
‘my of nationalities that make up the populations of, for 
‘ample, San Francisco and Chicago, this characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon generalisation is sufficiently amusing. The people 
question, however, have long been accustomed to the fact that 
"ten they adopt the English tongue all that they achieve is 
nly placed to the credit of Old England. 

_ "ein Scotland, are well acquainted with this little idiosyn- 
‘sy, and know that it is centuries old and incurable; but being 
ther fond of John Bull, and accustomed to his little “ tricks 
; mauners,” we take it good-humouredly, and pretty much as 
rer of course. It is too much to ask Englishmen to make 
; ane acquainted with Scottish history or ethnology; so 
the fact that a Scottish district is English-speaking is 

"uwall being forgotten) enough to satisfy Englishmen that 

~= People of that district must be of Saxon descent. It is 

— to bring it within the range of an Englishman’s con- 
ite Suess that the Celtic race actually considers itself the con- 
a. race in Scotland, although, like the Normans, they 

re the language of the conquered. 
in ologists, however, know that districts which are now 
 *S Lowland, were, at a comparatively recent period, 
“speaking. George Buchanan, for instance, was born in 





what is now an English-speaking district, and was in fact a 
Lowlander. Yet he could speak Gaelic. In the Ochils Gaelic 
was still spoken in the middle of the last century. Celtic 
scholars place the date of the decay of Gaelic, as far south as 
Ayrshire, long after Bannockburn ; and does not Mr. Stevenson, 
in “ Catriona,” tell us (and it is an open question) that in Fife 
Gaelic had not utterly given way to English in the year 1758? 
We know, in fact, that the decay of Gaelic before the tongue of 
Queen Margaret and the conquered Lothians was a very gradual 
srocess, a process which is still slowly in operation in the High- 
ach. But even if the districts south of the Forth had at one 
time been thoroughly Saxon, what of the constant stream of 
workers that has poured south from the Highlands for 150 
years? Even before 1745, as Sir Walter Scott tells us in “ Rob 
Roy,” Glasgow was recruited from the north; and now, as a 
Glasgow paper recently said, ‘‘the Macs rule the roost, and their 
tartans, if they wore them, would set the city in a blaze.” 
Look at the signboards of a Scottish town, and the Celtic 
names are everywhere. It is like reading a page of Scottish 
ethnology. Ask a Scotsman to-day who jthe greatest 
Scottish soldier of recent times was, and he will name 
Colin Macliver (Lord Clyde), son of an Islayman; ask him 
to give you a list of prominent Churchmen and he will give 
you a string of MacLeods, MacGregors, and Camerons; 
inquire what has been doing recently in the medical profession 
and he will probably tell you that a celebrated Macleod has been 
succeeded in his professorship by a MacEwen of world-wide 
fame; our Lord Justice Clerk and most efficient Volunteer officer 
is a Macdonald; our most celebrated explorer and missionary 
had the blood of generations of Mull crofters in his veins—the 
Macs, in fact, are everywhere. Even Mr. Balfour’s name is good 
Gaelic ! 

And yet Sir John Lubbock, a scientific man, opposes the 
Seottish Grand Committee—on what grounds? On the ground 
that there is'no ethnological difference between the English and 
Scottish peoples, that the boundary line between Scotland and 
England is an imaginary line, and that the true boundary is not 
East and West, but North and South. So that Sir John thinks 
there is no ethnological difference and, at the same time, that 
there is. I presume that he meant to say, if he meant anything 
at all, that the West of Scotland is Celtic and the East Saxon— 
that is to say, that the inhabitants of the valleys of the Dee and 
the Don and of the braes of Angus are really Englishmen! And 
yet there are such things as Rhind Lectures ! 

Scotsmen have no desire to accentuate the differences between 
them and their English neighbours; they would be the last to 
break the bond that binds them to a race whom they love and 
admire, and there are no more loyal upholders of the Empire 
which (notwithstanding Lord Randolph Churchill to the con- 
trary) they have helped to build. But they will not give up the 
right to call themselves a race—a mixed race, if you will—in 
which Celt and Scandinavian and Lothian Saxon have blended, 
but still a nation in which the Celt predominates. They have 4 
scholarly regard for —y ~ accuracy.—I am, etc., 

16, Robertson Street, Glasgow, 

April 18th, 1894. JAMES FERGUSON, 


“THOMAS v. QUARTERMAINE.” 


Srr,—A pardonable slip in the appreciative article on the late 
Lord Bowen which appeared in your issue of the 14th inst. 
recalls an instance of judicial humour which is @ propos. Ina 
ease before (if I recollect right) Mr. Justice Wills, counsel, by 
a similar slip, referred to the case of “ Thomas v. Quartermaine ” 
by the name of “ Allen v. Quartermaine.” Thereupon the learned 
judge, with becoming gravity, inquired whether that case was 
not contained “in Rider Haggard’s Reports.’”” Those who are 
acquainted with the series of “Haggard’s Reports” will 
appreciate the felicity of the question. — ; : 

I enclose my card, and remain, with apologies for this 
liberty, J. M. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MERELY A COROLLARY. 


AM always pleased to answer a question, espéci- 

ally when it comes to me from Cambridge. 
“A. H. D.,” writing from Cambridge to THE SPEAKER 
on the 16th of this month, finds injustice in some 
recent remarks of mine. Those remarks were directed 
upon a claim, frequently put forward in these days 
by popular clergymen, that Fiction shall be made, 
and can decently be made, a “handmaid” of the 
pulpit. I expressed my distrust of this conciliatory 
spirit on the part of the clergy. I fear the Philistines 
et dona ferentes ; and in this case they were not 
bringing gifts, but asking a sacrifice: for it is 
obvious—to artists, at any rate—that Fiction cannot 
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subserve the purposes of men to whom art is but a 
secondary importance without some sacrifice of her 
dignity. Still (I argued) if the sacrifice mean the 
advancement of morality, by all means let it be 
made. But are we sure that it will have this result? 
Are we even sure of the good faith and earnestness 
of those who ask it ? 


Well, for my own part, I am not at all sure of 
these. To be frank, I believe that the writing of 
fiction, as pursued by an artist, has at least as much 
share as the pulpit in bettering man’s conduct. I 
believe that certain of the clergy are vaguely aware 
of this. And I suspect that (definitely or indefinitely 
as they may apprehend their own purpose) their 
purpose is rather to cripple a rival than to advance 
the cause of morality. The suspicion is an un- 
pleasant one; also it is not without support in the 
history of religious corporations. But I supported 
it out of very recent experience. I pointed out 
that, a couple of years back, the souls of the 
superior orders of the clergy were violently exer- 
cised (in circumstances of extreme publicity) over the 
national vice of gambling ; that many speeches were 
madeand reported in the newspapers; that resolutions 
were taken, and reported in the newspapers ; and that 
at length the conscience of the Church of England 
seemed to be braced up for deadly grapple with this 
vice. Well, a few weeks back, a book was published, 
“Esther Waters,’ which was at once seen and an- 
nounced to be a remarkable exposition of the results 
of this particular vice among the poor, and indirectly 
a tremendous indictment of it. Here then was a 
chance for these copious speakers and framers of 
resolutions to prove that their earnestness (after a 
year or two) was not cooling. How did they seize it? 
In this way: the book, happening to offend by its 
outspokenness, was at once suppressed on the book- 
stalls. And among all our doughty stampers-out of 
gambling, not a solitary voice was lifted up in 
protest. 


And now A. H. D. asks me calmly “ Why drag in 
the clergy?” Why, in the first place, for the simple 
reason that my argument from the beginning had to 
do with the clergy, and their attitude towards fiction. 
But if this be not enough, then because it was the 
clergy that made these fine speeches about gambling, 
and so publicly banded themselves together to com- 
bat it. And if this again be not enough, let me 
remind him of a recent attempt to extend the 
episcopal functions of our National Church to the 
censorship of our English literature, and even of the 
hospitality extended by English writers to foreign 
authors. “ What,” asks A. H. D., “has carried your 
contributor out of his equanimity? Can it be a 
rankling wound from a recent controversy which 
readers of THE SPEAKER will remember?” Well, 
he may put it so, if it please him. But I may 
remind him that a clerical supervision of our 
literature must have duties and _ responsibilities 
beyond those of denunciation and persecution. Do 
the gentlemen who spoke so boldly at Birmingham 
still claim that supervision as the natural business of 
their cloth? If so, they cannot confine themselves to 
heaping up the faggots, to depriving young men of 
their livelihood, and casting old men into prison. 
They must go further: they must commend as well 
as condemn ; they must be on the look-out to discover 
and proclaim that which makes for morality, as well 
as to discover and denounce that which makes against 
it. For my part, I believe they will be well advised 
to keep their hands off an art in which they have 
not been educated. But, if they must interfere, we 
can, at any rate, insist that they do the work 
thoroughly. 


“ But,” pleads A. H. D., “ give us time. We have 
not read the novel yet.” That is no excuse, of course, 
for a body of censors. Is everything but watchful- 


ness to be included under the name of Vigilance? 
Some time before its publication the theme of 
“Esther Waters” had been divulged by the news- 


TT 
papers. One might reasonably have looked for some 
alertness on the part of the clergy, seeing that this 
book promised to touch them at once as patrons of 
literature and sworn foes of the gambling habit 
But perhaps, after all, I spoke in haste. My only 
excuse is that I knew my men: and Time is begin. 
ning to justify me. It is now about a month sing 
the book was suppressed—almost a fortnight sincg 
A. H. D. dated his appeal for more time; and stil] | 
listen for protesting clerical voices, and as yet hear 
none. How long, then, must we wait? Until the 
intelligence filters through the alluvial deposits of 
Melcombe Parva, or permeates the stiff clay sur. 
rounding the glebe of Slowcum-in-the-Wold? Is the 
improvement of our national morality to wait on the 
afternoon siestas of our rural divines ? 


As for my “ petulant insinuation” that the clergy 
are not in earnest in their desire to put down 
gambling—it all depends what A. H. D. understands 
by the words “in earnest.” That gambling is ap 
evil I believe to be held as a pious opinion by most 
of them (small lotteries at “ bazaars” being, for con- 
venience’ sake, put outside the meaning of the term 
“gambling’’): but men can only be said to be in 
earnest pursuit of an object when they are ensuing 
it with zeal and prepared to make considerable 
sacrifices to attain it. Now,I say nothing of the 
hitherto meagre, if not imperceptible, results of the 
Anglican Church’s crusade against gambling. In this 
again, no doubt, we “ must give them time.” But 
we should give them this time more cheerfully could 
we only be sure of the sacrifices they are prepared 
to make in the combat. <A. H. D. must forgive me 
for reminding him that the Church has been loudly 
preaching a crusade against intemperance for many 
years; but this did not hinder the bishops, the other 
day, from giving their votes to a political party at 
the cost of driving villagers throughout the country 
to transact their parish business in the village beer- 
house. When divines begin to teach a novelist his 
business, the least that a novelist can do is to return 
the compliment. 


But nobody can be more averse than I to the 
pursuit of this kind of criticism—the criticism of 
other people’s business; and I only employ it here as 
an instance of the kind of retort that can, and will, 
be made if clergymen persist in meddling with the 
novelist’s work. I never desired them on grounds of 
public policy to lift protesting voices on behalf of 
Mr. Moore’s book. I merely pointed out that, since 
they set up to be supervisors of fiction, then it was 
part of their duty to have raised such a protest. 
Indeed, on the main point A. H. D, and I are agreed 
—the inconvenience (to use no stronger word) of 
making Fiction the “ handmaid” of the pulpit. Only 
he has conceived me to be urging the clergy to 4 
natural duty, when I was merely pointing them to4 
logical corollary of their preposterous belief that 
fiction is an art which they can anaes” a0 








REVIEWS. 





MACCALLUM MORE’S VERSES. 


Tae BURDENS OF BELIEF, AND OTHER Poems. By the Duke 
of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: John Murray. 


ACCALLUM MORE’S verses are not worse tha 
\ other people's. It were a political calumny © 
assert otherwise. No doubt, so great is the irritation 
produced by the Duke’s vast self-satisfaction and his 
incurable belief in himself, that those critics are to 
forgiven who have assailed this slender and harmless 
volume with stones and sticks. But the posters 
trade is really not worth interfering with, As we 





wereit tolose your temper with the memorial verses = 
graved ontombstones or printed uponcards. Itisan0 

and stubborn tradition that there isa charm In rhyme, 
| that anyone who writes rhymes is writing poetry; 
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_ 
that poetry is better than prose, and that poets are 
the chief glory of a nation, and entitled to be placed 
on the Civil List before any other literary gentleman. 
Amongst wholly uneducated folk, the conviction that 
, bit of doggerel rhyme is far better than plain prose 
is deep-rooted. Hence the far from emotional verse 
~ generally employed to express the sorrows of 
iereavement. Educated people are slowly emancipat- 
ing themselves from this thraldom, and are begin- 
sing to recognise that unless verse is triumphant or 
magical, prose is best. The Duke of Argyll is still 
the bondsman of rhyme, and throughout a long and 
busy life he has amused himself—so he tells us in his 
engaging preface—by writing verse. Headmits most 
men have done the same, and he acknowledges the 
«wide spaces which may separate even verse which 
isfairly good from verse which is genuine poetry.” 
None the less, he publishes the volume now before 
ys, and hopes that its contents may give pleasure to 
afew. We have no doubt whatever a great many 
people will enjoy reading the Duke’s verses, 
therefore we cannot blame him for being willing to 
defray the charges of printing so pretty a little 
bok. But, for all that, we trust the day is not so 
very far distant when no man—not even a Knight 
of the Thistle—will be found able to see such verses 
through the press. What good can they possibly 
jo? What pleasure ought they to be able to afford ? 
In whose memory can a single line of them ever hope 
to lodge ? 

“The principal composition in this volume has 
....& more serious purpose. It is an attempt to 
give some poetic form to facts and suggestions con- 
uected with modern science in its relations with 
religion and philosophy.” What does the Duke 
mean by giving poetic form to facts and suggestions ? 
He simply means hitching a handful of arguments in 
favour of his own views into rhyme. The arguments 
lose by the process. 


“ Unknown—but this we know, 
The mode of work is like our own, 
Material things are moulded so ; 
*Tis not pure will alone. 
Through ages now revealed, 
Since wandering atoms clashed in fire, 
We see the footprints, long concealed, 
That led from low to higher, 
Making for ends foreseen 
Beyond all summits we can climb ; 
The grand creative steps have been 
By means prepared in time.” 


Did he require a motto for such poetry we might 
find it in this stanza— 


“ Material things are moulded so.” 


_ There are thirty-eight stanzas in this “ composi- 
ton” of varying degrees of demerit, but, naturally 
tnough, never a one which has any business to be at 
ill. What, we repeat, is the good of it? This is 
perhaps the best of the thirty-eight : 


“ And then, at least perhaps— 
Through it the power that Newton saw 
Which every other overlaps— 
The universal law 
That holds the world in place 
Works in its own mysterious way 
Through all illimitable space, 
The fountain of our day. 
Nor brings it light alone, 
This largest, strangest thing we know; 
It shapes the gem within the stone, 
The erystals in the snow. 
It breathes through all the earth, 
Lending its atoms mystic power, 
Giving alike the thunder birth 
And petals to the flower.” 


The last four lines might pass muster in a tenth- 
‘tehymn. It is only fair to add that there are 
Printed in an appendix nine prose notes to this 
Principal composition ” which are very interesting, 
Worth the whole “ poem” nine times over. 
Po lines on Lord Tennyson are much better than 


predecessors, though were they classified in a 





schedule to an Act of Parliament as “articles of 
manufacture,” and ordered to be stamped “ Made in 
Inverary,” no grave injustice would be done. 


“ And when the gate of science throws 
Too wide her door to guesses wild, 
No tones like thine may call them back 
To wisdom as the elder child. 


“ And yet no spirit felt as thine 
The prison bars that close us round ; 
And when true knowledge seemed to speak, 
No head so bent to catch her sound.” 


As for the rest of the volume, we make bold to 
say that verses every whit as good might be pro- 
duced at a week's notice from every educated house- 
hold consisting of at least five persons between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five in Great Britain and 
Ireland. There is something almost sublime in the 
composure of a man who can invite the universal 
world to sit down and read such productions as 
“Walmer Castle,” which begins in true boyish 
fashion— 


* And was it here he died who shook the power 
Of Europe’s tyrant in his days of wile , 


But indeed the whole book reeks of a bygone day 
when to write dull and unimaginative verse was a 
mark of intellectual superiority. 





CAMBRONNE. 
Par Léon Brunschvieg. Nantes: Veuve Vier. 


Born at the close of 1770, Brigadier-General Cam- 
bronne, of the Imperial Guard, was in his forty-fifth 
year at Waterloo. He had followed Napoleon to 
Elba, and when that conqueror again landed in 
France on list March, 1815, he was entrusted with 
the command of the little vanguard of some forty of 
his guardsmen, in one of the most audacious forlorn 
hopes and prodigious marches of all history and all 
legend—eighty mountainous leagues in six days, 
without a shot or a blow or a hard word, to 
Grenoble, where 7,000 troops joined Napoleon’s 
eagles in their last fly, and the first game in the 
desperate rubber was won. 

Cambronne had been in command of a brigade of 
the same Old Guard from December, 1813, but at 
Waterloo he was at the head of only one regiment 
of it. By his own account, and that of all others, he 
was held in reserve all day, and it was getting late 
that midsummer’s evening, and the French regi- 
ments were already on the run, to the tune of 
“Sauve qui peut!” when the splendid advances 
and charges by all the battalions of that famous 
Garde were made, to try and cover a retreat which 
was soon a hapless flight. The effort of those grand 
old soldiers was a supreme climax of desperate 
valour, and Cambronne’s personal share was briefly 
told, soldier’s fashion, in his letter from Ashburton 
Prison, Dartmoor, five weeks later: “I am a 
prisoner-of-war in England. At the battle of 
Waterloo I was wounded by a bullet in the head, 
and fell senseless from my horse into the power of 
the enemy.” Some months later still he said he was 
“left for dead, and so made prisoner.” 

A very full and meritorious but prosy Life of 
Cambronne, just published by a French barrister 
named Brunschvicg, does not mention that it was 
Colonel Halkett who took him prisoner, on his 
rapidly regaining consciousness. The witness to 
this capture was the Spanish general Alava, who 
was with Wellington’s staff during the battle. 

Victor Hugo justly called Cambronne “an 
obscure officer,” for though he had twenty-three 
years’ service, some twenty campaigns, and was 
covered and crippled with some thirteen wounds, 
scarcely anything is recorded of his military life. 
He was always in the background, from want of 
talent, of education, and of ambition combined. He 
was ever “a common soldier,” and of course rose 
from the ranks. Of a most brave and coarse nature 
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in the camp and the field, but most sensitive and 
shrinking in other positions, he took all the hard 
knocks he could get, and welcome—being a very 
glutton for punishment. <A rough customer, a 
tough customer, and a rigid disciplinarian, he 
still for two years refused the rank of colonel, 
through genuine dread of himself and his incompet- 
ence ; and for the same reason had to be commanded 
to take the rank of lieutenant-general. His retiring 
nature was self-evident at all times. “I do not like 
paying court,” he would say. When made a Baron 
in 1810, he took little thought of it ; and when created 
a Comte and a peer of the Empire during the Hun- 
dred Days, he took no notice whatever of the matter. 
He was fond and proud of his Grand Cross of Honour ; 
but when made a Vicomte in 1822, he only acknow- 
ledged it by signing himself, in illiterate fashion, 
“LL. V. Cambronne,” for “le Vicomte.” He was 
simple, stupid, and worthy. On his retirement, at 
the age of fifty-three, he actually took to wool-work 
for his wife’s chair-backs, and in his account-book 
would put small drawings of all the purchases, like 
a child or a savage. A short, hard-looking, vulgar- 
faced Breton he was, with a high colour, curly fair 
hair, and a terribly violent and excitable temper—a 
regular fire-and-tow. He was also somewhat given 
to liquor, like many a Breton and all the other 
grognards of his day. In short, he was what we call 
in homely phrase “a character.” He never kept a 
letter or a scrap of written paper, and was incapable 
of penning an official communication. 

Cambronne was thus the very last man in the 
whole Grand Army to invent in the mad heat of 
fighting an epigrammatic and literary mot like “ La 
Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas!”” The honest fellow 
always denied it, and at length the sawing at him 
with questions about it would drive him into a red 
rage when it was even hinted at. The fact seems to 
be, as M. Brunschvicg does not state, that the phrase 
was invented in cool blood in Paris by the journalist 
and professional mot-maker Rougemont, as the head- 
ing for an article in the Journal Général three days 
after the battle. So it must join “ Up, Guards, and 
at ’em!” in the limbo for such things. 

What Cambronne really may have said was some- 
thing very like Victor Hugo’s version in “Les 
Misérables” (of 1862), long current in many forms, 
ways, and places before Hugo printed it. “’Tis very 
possible,” Cambronne would admit, “for I was in a 
state to say it;” and we need not go so low down 
as Private Ortheris to learn that strong words and 
strong blows go together, and that both are as short, 
sharp, and decisive as they can be made in a hurry. 

Cambronne lived till 1842 and the age of seventy- 
two, having at fifty been married by an already 
twice-widowed Glasgow lady, a Mrs. Sword, pre- 
viously Mrs. Able, and originally Miss Mary Osburn. 
So the Garde did surrender, after all—and late in the 
day. She buried him too, and survived it a dozen 
years. 





CARDINAL MANNING. 


CARDINAL Manninc. By A. W. Hutton. (Leaders of Reli- 
gion Series.) London: Methuen. 


Mr. A. W. Hutton’s memoir of Cardinal Manning, 
which is now reissued, with various additions and 
emendations, in the “ Leaders of Religion” series, isa 
very modest book, as biographies go. But if modest, 
it is also, within its 250 pages, singularly full, just, 
and understanding—the work of a man who has had 
an exceptional opportunity of studying the point 
of view and judging it independently. Cardinal 
Manning’s was in no sense a subtle character, as, for 
instance, Cardinal Newman’s was. But, to the Protes- 
tant observer, he was rather a singular combination 
of opposites. An intensive dogmatism on one side 
combines with a rather expansive Liberalism on the 
other; an uncompromising faith in discipline, as a 
Churchman, with an equally strong disbelief in force 
as a politician; a distinct repugnance to ritualism, 
with a devotion to Catholic principle. The leading 





aac, 
advocate among English Catholics of Papal infalli 
bility, the temporal power, and other reactiona; 
doctrines, as the Protestant considers them he 
was also for years the chief progressive in secular 
matters among all the leaders of religion, These 
various attitudes are, perhaps, best explained by 
reference to his early training. Manning Was 
no priest from his cradle, as are some who 
come of the Catholic stock. He was destined, as Mr 
Hutton shows us, for a politician; he read economics 
as an undergraduate, and studied the social question 
in that peculiarly methodical way which was expected 
of the budding statesmen of those days. He even had 
a brief experience of commerce, and his father was q 
leader in the City. Further, he had the pastoral 
training of an Anglican clergyman, and last, but not 
least, he was for four years a married man. There 
could be no greater contrast in all these respects to 
the ordinary Catholic seminarist; and Manning's 
career, as a whole, suggests how much the Church of 
Rome would gain for the purposes of “ converting 
England,” if she could rely upon a line of prelates 
who have been brought up as English lads, trained in 
the English Church, and have enjoyed, if only fora 
brief space, the ordinary domestic life of mankind, 
Newman had really none of these qualifications; 
and at Oriel and at Littlemore, just as afterwards 
at Edgbaston, he led the contemplative life. But 
Manning had a knowledge of the world at first- 
hand, an inherent love of the poor, an instinct for 
politics, an aptitude for management, and to all this 
he added just that something ascetic and fanatical 
which made him a zealot in all good causes and in 
his own Church a Catholic of the Catholics. Newman 
seemed content when he had found peace for him- 
self; Manning added his thousands of converts and 
changed the whole aspect of Catholicism in England. 
Mr. Hutton tells how, as an English clergyman, he 
once converted a parishioner from Romanism to 
Anglicanism. When Archbishop of Westminster, he 
returned to his old parish for the express purpose of 
reconverting. Though the mission was fruitless, the 
attempt was highly characteristic. 

It has been suggested by unfriendly critics that 
the prominent part which Manning played in the 
dock strike, and the zeal which he showed in the 
cause of Home Rule and the housing of the poor, was 
due rather to his sense of ecclesiastical polity than 
to any particular knowledge or love of these ques- 
tions. No one who knew Manning even slightly 
could have entertained this idea, and Mr. Hutton 
disposes of it by showing that fifty years ago, as an 
Anglican archdeacon, he was deeply concerned about 
the labour question. Here is an admirable passage 
from his charge of 1845 :— 


We have a people straitened by poverty. Worn down by toil, 
they labour from the rising to the setting of the sun. The human 
spirit will faint or break at last. It is to this unrelenting round 
of labour that the sonrness so unnatural to our English poor, but 
now too often seen, is to be ascribed. There is something 
humanity which pines for a season of brighter and fresher 
thoughts—becomes sharp and bitter if it be not satisfied. Time 
must be redeemed for the poor man. The world is too hard upou 
him, and makes him pay too heavy a toll of his short life. 


Now this is really remarkable language to have 
come from an archdeacon fifty years ago, and it 
shows, at all events, that the root of the matter wa* 
in him from the beginning. That Manning's line was 
wise, as policy for the Roman Church, cannot, 0 
course, be denied. Nevertheless, it required no - 
courage for a Catholic leader in England to come - 
definitely on the side of labour. For the Englis! 
Catholic has certain conservative and aristocrats 
prejudices, and he never quite reconciled hint 
the extreme standard of plain living and high th 
ing which Manning himself set at Westminster = 
wished to exact from others. If rumour speaks = 
the Archbishop’s house has been gilded and deco: 
ated since Manning went to his rest. be set 

Mr. Hutton sets out as clearly as they ca0 om 
out the steps which took Manning from Anglican 
to Rome. The Gorham judgment was to him W 
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the Jervsalem Bishopric was to Newman—the final 
impetus to a long train of thought which set always 
in one direction. Characteristically enough, he was 
aptured not by the zsthetic or ritualistic side of the 
Church of Rome—“I was never a Ritualist,” he 
maintained to the end—but by its system and 
discipline.“ It is Rome,” he said, “or licence of 
thought and will.” Thereare no evidences of any of 
theself-searchings or metaphysical subtleties through 
ghich Newman graduated in Catholic doctrine. He 
«found peace” at once and set himself zealously to 
nake converts. Seeing what he did for the Church 
of Rome in England, it is difficult not to speculate 
spon what he might have done for the Church of 
England had he been at Lambeth instead of West- 
minster. Assuredly, he would have saved the 
Bishops from some disastrous adventures in the 
House of Lords and, possibly also, have attempted 
ame bold step towards reconciling the Church with 
democracy. 





PICTURES IN PROSE. 


PicTURES IN PRosE, OF NATURE, WILD Sport, AND HUMBLE 
Lire. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, B.A. London: Long- 


mans. 


Tae Cumzean Sibyl’s leaves, if we remember right, 
were collected and edited by other hands than those 
of the prophetess herself, and the precedent is a 
ound one. The “digerere in numerum” demands 
external criticism. Anauthor, revising for republic- 
ation his own “ volitantia carmina,” can be trusted 
to choose the good, not always to refuse the evil. 
Itis so with this selection : of the essays reproduced 
sme deserve permanence, some have journalistic 
nerit only; and the leaves inscribed with verse 
night have been all blown out of the cave without 
loss to the Sibyl or her visitors. 

Mr. Trevor-Battye has an observant eye, a grace- 
ful pen, and, unlike many of his brotherhood, has 
equipped himself with a technical knowledge of the 
natural history which is his theme. In some of his 
papers he traverses new ground. Of Norway we 
begin to weary, but Sweden is almost untrodden; 
and “With Carl of the Hill” is as new as it is 
admirable. With Carl, hunter, farmer, timber- 
cutter; primitive, dignified, simple, rather awful in 
bis strength and sternness, we go elk-hunting, sleep 
in the forest, visit the sédéters, or summer chalets, 
where the women live who tend the cows high on 
the mountain-side, gather the sweet Linnea, rare in 
the fir-woods of our eastern Scottish counties, a weed 
in fresh-cleared Swedish forest-ground ; drive down- 
bill behind a vicious, kicking, bolting mare, sold 
theap to Carl because she “would kill a man some 
day;” listen, finally, to the deeply moving story of 
Carl's child, wishing that Mr. Battye had given us 
other such pathetic elegies as “ Little Sunlight ” and 
“A Child of the People.” From the elk to his cousin 
the moose—Cervus alces to Cervus Canadensis—is a 
tatural transition; so we follow our pilgrim to 
Manitou Ba, “Land of the Great Spirit,” and with 
ti Indian guide we track across the prairie and 
through willow and dogwood thickets, view, stalk, 
Wound, lose finally, a gigantic stag or bull some 
tighteen hands in height; carrying home with us a 
nore favourable estimate of Redskin character than 

innipeg settlers have circulated. 

_ Amongst the presentments of English outdoor 
life, by far the best is “ Upon a Day.” The tent- 
dweller wakes at dawn, leaves his canvas for the 
tew-born summer-day; on river-bank and beneath 

k woodland shade he watches Nature's dramas 
ay long ; notes otter, water-voles, swans, sand- 
uartins, kingfishers, wood-pigeons, cock-pheasants, 
‘tckleback, white-lipped chub, dyticus, caddis- 
Yorms, with the trained eye and esoteric knowledge 
tp ch find in creation “ nothing common ;” returns 
his tent at eve amid falling dews and silently 
ayes owls. Here, too, as in “ Memories,” and in 

g, rfolk by the Sea,” we are gainers by the fact 

t the writer's gun and rod are left at home. To 





the naturalist who has learned to see in bird, beast, 
creeping thing, not only actors in a pageant decreed 
for his amusement, but people of his Father’s pasture 
and sheep of his Father’s hand, the murderous side 
of Mr. Battye’s enthusiasm is occasionally repulsive. 
If Carl was within his rights in slaying the elk for 
necessary winter food, his companion’s bullet was 
winged not by hunger, but by the cruelty which is 
the essence of sport; and we rejoice unfeignedly 
when the pot-shot at the snowy owl on the telegraph 
wires is a miss, when Mick drops the point of the 
rod and loses the thirty-pound salmon, when the 
great moose—albeit on three legs and leaving a 
trail of blood—crashes through the forest and 
escapes. 

Oxford men will find “The Upper River” less 
inspiring than it might have been: the stanza on 
the Wytham flats in “ Thyrsis” is worth the whole 
of it. In the pond at Nuneham Mr. Battye will find 
upon his next visit the Frog-bit as well as the 
Water Soldier; and the Limnanthemum of Port 
Meadow is known commonly as the fringed buck- 
bean. Of the two engravings one has failed in 
processing; the title-page vignette is lovely. In a 
next edition, which we shall gladly hail, let us 
entreat the author to omit “Canvey Island,” the 
“Witch in Kent,” the “ Procession of Spring,” and 
all the poetry except the Dedication, and to give us 
more stories like “ Little Pete,” more studies like the 
“Tent Dweller.” 





FICTION. 


THE Rvusicon. By E. F. Benson, author of “Dodo.” In 
2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 

For Honour aAanpD Lire. A Tale of the Terror. By 
William Westall. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


A Mopern Buccaneer. By Rolf Boldrewood. In 3 vols. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


WE cannot congratulate Mr. Benson upon his 
latest achievement in fiction. “The Rubicon” ex- 
hibits most of the defects that were conspicuous 
in “Dodo,” but:very few of the attractions, mere- 
tricious as they were, which marked that much- 
discussed book. ‘“ Dodo,” it is true, attained an 
undue amount of celebrity by somewhat illegitimate 
means, but it had wit, brightness, vivacity; and 
if its taste were doubtful, its smartness was undeni- 
able. In “The Rubicon,” however, the sparkle has 
died out, while the artificiality remains. The story 
is again one of Society, and once more Mr. Benson 
leads his readers to the contemplation of those 
extremely high-bred and amazingly ill-mannered 
personages on whom his polished wit delights to 
spend itself. Eva, the heroine, is as unpleasant a 
young woman as ever invited the sympathy of the 
public in her self-made woes. Trading on her beauty, 
she sells herself with cold deliberateness to the 
highest bidder in the marriage-market, Lord Hayes ; 
and then, not content with the excellent bargain 
she has made, proceeds to render that unfortunate 
nobleman’s life a burden to him by her malignant 
temper and monstrous selfishness. Her beauty and 
rank make Lady Hayes the sensation of the season, 
and she is able to relieve her chronic disease of 
ennui by breaking hearts at random. But even 
this pastime soon palls upon her, and then she 
tries a new excitement by seducing the affections 
of a perfectly handsome and intolerably stupid 
young fellow from his lawful love. Reggie Daven- 
port, the big, brainless, pretty ‘boy, is dazzled 
by Lady Hayes’ charms to an extent that drives his 
fiancée into breaking off the engagement, and mean- 
while his own very commonplace attractions have 
thawed the frozen heart of Eva. As Lord Hayes is 
carried off by a timely attack of heart-disease just 
at this crisis, the way seems clear for marriage 
between the foolish boy and the syren who has 
bewitched him. But Eva, loving him, and knowing 
that he loves her, is seized with a caprice for a 
welodramatic suicide. So she imbibes prussic acid, 
and terminates her useless, noxious existence like 
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the heroine of a penny novelette. Mr. Benson can 
scarcely expect to propitiate what he is pleased to 
term “the stupid, furious bull of criticism” with 
such very poor stuff as this. In “ Dodo” he piped 
unto us to a very eccentric tune, but we danced 
willingly enough, for life and movement were in it. 
But “The Rubicon” has neither vitality, humour, 
nor strength. The characters are old, old puppets 
of the most conventional type. They do notinterest, 
nay, they even bore us with their artificial grimaces 
and contortions. All the author’s polish and epigram 
are wasted on this stale comedy of manners, the 
mere surface-froth of life. Until he has done some- 
thing better than “ The Rubicon” Mr. Benson will 
not have succeeded in establishing his reputation as 
a novelist of real power. 

Romances of the French Revolution are as 
plentiful as blackberries, and one would fain wish 
that our novelists might discover some less hackneyed 
period in the history of the world to which to devote 
their attention. “For Honour and Life” suffers 
from the fact that it is a story of Paris at the time 
of the Revolution. But, apart from this, it may be 
commended as an excellent tale of adventure, with 
an abundance of hairbreadth escapes and thrilling 
episodes, in which both love and war have their 
place. Mr. Westall is not a Scott, and he cannot 
write in such a fashion as to convince us that his 
records are more veracious than those of the his- 
torian ; but he has a lively fancy, a sufficient com- 
mand of good English, and considerable skill in the 
creation of individual characters. As a consequence, 
“For Honour and Life” is a readable and entertain- 
ing volume, which will not pall even upon the most 
hackneyed palate. 

The author of “‘ Robbery Under Arms” has done 
something to justify the great reputation which 
that remarkable work secured for him, in writing “A 
Modern Buccaneer.” It is true that there is a long 
distance between Captain Starlight and Captain 
Hayston, the highly romantic heroes of the two 
works, whilst the supposed narrator of the tale of 
* A Modern Buccaneer” does not lay hold upon the 
imagination as did his prototype in “ Robbery Under 
Arms.” But if the new story falls short of the 
original work in fascination and interest, it has, 
nevertheless, special qualities of its own which raise 
it far above the level of the average novel. The 
widely-scattered islands of the Pacific are the 
scene of the tale, and except in the pages of “The 
Wrecker” and Hermann Melville’s famous romances 
those islands have never before been presented to 
the English reader with such wealth of detail and 
vividness of colouring. Ship-captains and beach- 
combers, missionaries and chiefs, young adventurers 
from America and Australia, and hosts of dusky 
beauties, are in turn made known to us. Battle, 
murder, and shipwreck play their part in the 
drama, and we see both the comedy and the 
tragedy of life under skies less gloomy than our own. 
Mr. Boldrewood draws a fascinating picture of 
human existence in those delightful regions where, 
seemingly, men take no thought for the morrow, and 
where, in consequence, they are always able to enjoy 
to-day. The story is deficient in plot of the ordinary 
kind. It is merely the tale of the wanderings and 
adventures of a young man in Oceana. Even 
Captain Hayston, who is the principal figure in the 
book, vanishes from our ken too soon, and the hero’s 
connection with, him is no more than an episode. 
But Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the 
secret of Defoe. He tells his tale with so much 
precision and so much detail that he compels the 
reader to accept it. If the author has not himself 
travelled much among the islands of which he writes, 
he must possess an imagination of more than 
ordinary strength. Certainly he succeeds in filling 
his readers with the belief that his story is a tran- 
scription of real events and scenes. Higher praise 
than this cannot well be given to a writer of romance, 
and we congratulate Mr. Boldrewocd upon having 
again achieved a real success. 





a . 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE extent to which political problems ay 
obsessing men’s minds in this time of fiux and 
apprehension is curiously illustrated in the contents 
of our two national quarterlies. (We think the blue 
Edinburgh and _ its buff companion are institutions 
which, like the House of Lords and the Church of Eng. 
land, have fairly earned that adjective. Their utilit 
may be disputed by some, their revenues may be 
threatened, even doom may await them; but they 
are still our national quarterlies, and from what We 
can gather they are not likely to be supplanted in 
that position by rivals flaunting a gaudier colour— 
which, at any rate, is a consolation. Whatever 
be the little failings of our quarterlies in bug 
and blue, there is at least scholarship and thought 
behind their notions). Politics overrun these 
“critical journals” this quarter. Six out of the 
twelve articles in the Quarterly, four out of the nine 
articles in the Edinburgh, bear on political problems 
—the political problems of this country and Empire, 
It is a sign of the times. Is it a sign of the times, 
too, that the Edinburgh begins to apply the word 
Liberal to itself again, to talk (when discussing Lord 
Rosebery) of “that portion of the Liberal party 
which agrees with the scheme of public polity con- 
sistently advocated in these pages”? There is one 
article in the Edinburgh this month—its chief article 
—which is quite notable for its bold and able declara- 
tion of Manchester Liberalism as applied to our new 
problems of Colonial expansion. It is, indeed, the 
clearest and weightiest expression we have 
yet had of what u:ed to be the distinctively 
Liberal view on a_ subject on which Liberal 
opinion appears to be undergoing a change. It 
is worthy of attention on every account. Mr. 
Labouchere especially should prize this ally who 
comes to him from an unexpected quarter; for in 
declaring itself a Little Englander, in declaring itself 
against the retention of Uganda and against the 
Colonial policy generally, which is now more or less 
fashionable with all parties, including its own peculiar 
section, the Edinburgh fortifies itself with a number 
of well-considered facts and arguments such as Mr. 
Labouchere does not usually muster at his back. 
The Edinburgh has come to the conclusion that, 
with the exception of certain quarters, Africa, 
generally speaking, is a fraud from the coloniser’s 
point of view, and that the coloniser so far has only 
brought devastation in his train. “The greed of 
traders, European or native, the ambition of soldiers, 
and the speculations of financiers have produced, 
perhaps, as much misery in Africa as has been caused 
by the slave-raids of Arab ivory-hunters or by the 
cannibalism of the Congo.” Captain Lugard’s 
book, which is analysed with deadly skill, furnishes 
striking evidence in support of this conclusion. 
According to the Edinburgh, Captain Lugard—with 
his Maxim gun, which he was eager to “test” upon 
every occasion, and his horde of “lawless” Sou- 
danese mercenaries and their slaves and concubines, 
who wasted the country as they went, in his ow? 
words, “like a plague of locusts,” and whom he fed 
at the expense of the natives, without paying eve? 
the hongo, a tribute in return for food which the 
Arab traders pay—was the chief cause of the blood- 
shed and anarchy which began in Uganda after his 
arrival. “The reader,” says his critic, “ will 
perhaps, agree that it is not for the interests of 
peace, of commerce, or of Christianity, that young 
English officers, with few ideas beyond military 
autocracy and what they regard as ‘ enn 
should be let loose on Africa with black troops 4” 

Maxim guns.” As for the East Africa Company; 
the Edinburgh Review scouts the idea of our 
buying up its ruined business. Amongst its share- 
holders many of the good men who subscribed their 
money without hope of profit, in order to estab - 
the British peace in regions endeared to them by 
names of Livingstone, Speke, and Thomson— ¥ 
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are not recorded to have massacred natives © 
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inery, or to have taken their food without pay- 
*_must, when they read the history of their 

y, “feel ashamed of what has been done. 
their honest but sentimental interest in a ruined 
médertaking will give place to a sense of bitter 
jumiliation. Better to leave the savages to be 
daughtered by other savages than to oppress them 
der the cloak of civilisation and of Christian 
humane dealing.” The Edinburgh is against _the 
‘tention of Uganda” in any form, and thinks 
the missions will be much better and safer if left 
ne; but it had not seen Sir Gerald Portal’s 
report and the emphatic statement of the inis- 
jaries themselves, Protestant and Catholic, when 
itexpressed this opinion. The sum of the African 
question generally, according to this critic, is that 
te districts in which agriculture can flourish 
i the Dark Continent are few and comparatively 
wall; the deserts are extensive; the elephants 
ye on the eve of extinction, and with them must go 
te trade in ivory; and the interests of the ac- 
dimatised Arab and of the naked native are both 
wposed to those of the European _colonist. The 
athusiasm of the moment may lead to no greater 
wults than were attained centuries ago by the 
Dutch or the Portuguese, and “it may leave no 
meater mark in history than the buccaneering raids 
w the Spanish main, which excited popular ad- 
niration in the days of Elizabeth, and to which 
wme of the more recent expeditions may not un- 
justly be compared. . . If we are indeed ‘ peg- 
ing out claims’ for futurity, that future appears to 
ie at least uncertain and remote, while the vital 
interests of our trade and of our Empire demand 
jour attention much nearer home.” It is interesting 
»collate with this criticism the article, written in a 
wy different spirit, which the Quarterly Review 
mblishes, on “ The Liberals and South Africa.” The 
uarterly complains of Liberal criticism of Colonial 
vventures—the Matabele war, for example—and it 
urns us that if there is too much interference from 
me in South African affairs we may have a 
‘United South African Confederacy” one day, 
wowing off the Imperial yoke altogether, after 
iemanner of the American colonies. We sincerely 
imst there will not be much of such interference, 
eause it is contrary to Liberal ideas of representa- 
tveGovernment in the first place, and because, in any 
ase, it is futile; but the logic of the Tory Quarterly 
nthis point is rather amusing. “ Not content,” it 
ays, “with detaching Ireland from the United 
fingdom, the English Separatists are entering upon 
‘course of action which must, if pursued, sever South 
dirica from the British Empire.” Here is a beauti- 
tldilemma. On which horn of it will the Quarterly 
‘leet to hang ?—the horn of Home Rule, which is to 
‘detach’ Ireland but to preserve South Africa? or 
te horn of centralisation, which is to drive Africa 
tb separation, as it did the American colonies, but 
sea covencign remedy for saving the Union with 
teland ? 

Both Quarterlies discuss the naval armaments, 
le Edinburgh recalling the interesting fact that 
"Was our custom to have naval seares so far 
wk as five hundred years ago. In 1372, after the 
teat off Rochelle, the Commons memorialised 
ite King on the ruin of our naval power. 
“Twenty years since,” they said, “and always 
fore that time, the navy of the kingdom 
"8 so great and so numerous that our Lord 
"S everywhere called ‘King of the Sea,’ and 
nteountry the more dreaded both by sea and land. 
~-“ how it is so decreased and weakened that there 
~ “areely sufficient for the defence of the country 
48 of need, so that there is great danger to the 
atom.” In 1441 there was another moan, 
‘tikingly identical in spirit, and almost identical 
"en in language, with the plaints that are heard 
. “Y—a fact which only shows how constant the 
ee of this country has been to the idea of the 
“sity of maintaining its supremacy on the sea. 

“nongst the other articles in the Quarterly, we 


pent 











have already noticed the impeachment of Shake- 
speare’s natural history, entitled “ Shakespeare’s 
Birds and Beasts.” ‘“Hyperides and the New 
Papyri” is an admirable account of the career, 
political and forensic, of the Athenian orator 
Hyperides, who was the contemporary and rival of 
Demosthenes, and some further of whose works have 
been discovered amongst recent papyri. The 
Edinburgh reviews Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s book on 
* Social Evolution,” Chancellor Pasquier’s “ Memoirs,” 
and apropos of Mr. O'Connor Morris’s recent work, 
has a valuable article on Von Moltke. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review—one of the best 
British publications devoted to Oriental affairs—has 
a very good number this quarter, whose most im- 
portant feature is a set of articles dealing with 
Afghan affairs and the Central Asian settlement. 
Dr. Leitner discusses the sentiments of the Ameer 
towards this country—we only trust they are as un- 
alloyed as Dr. Leitner believes—and he cites a 
remarkable letter from Abdurrahman, a facsimile of 
which is given. Dr. Gray gives a very interesting 
account of life in Cabul, and the progress which 
Afghanistan is making under its present ruler’s 
sway. Since these accounts appeared, Abdurrahman 
has given another proof of his zeal for Western 
civilisation by importing an English governess to 
instruct the ladies of his harem. The Asiatic 
Quarterly, by the way, does very well to republish 
the Granville-Gortschakoff correspondence on the 
subject of Central Asia in 1873. Major Haverty’s 
“Independent Afghan, or Pathan, Tribes” is a sug- 
gestive paper. An important article is Sir G. T. 
Goldie’s “ French Ambitions in Africa.” There are 
three articles dealing with Indian finance, and 
several papers on Oriental art, literature, arche- 
ology, etc. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


LOMBARD STREET in Lent presented this year a remarkable 
aspect, for a great crowd of merchants and tradesmen’s clerks 
and shop-assistants surged up the steps of the church of St. 
Edmund at the busiest hour of the day to listen to a course 
of sermons on the social and economic difficulties of the age. 
These addresses have since been published, and they appear— 
twenty-three in number—in the volume whose title we have 
already quoted, and to which the Bishop of Durham contributes 
a manly and vigorous introduction. Dr. Westcott writes not 
as a prelate, but as the president of an association of Church- 
men called the Christian Social Union, which exists to claim for 
the Christian law the ultimate authority in the regulation of 
social practice. He contends that there can be no division in life 
—that all life, in fact, is essentially religious or irreligious. After 
watching the advance of national, social, and industrial reforms 
during the space of half a century he declares that he has 
gained the patience of a courageous hope which still grows 
stronger amid the actual stress of conflict. Amongst the con- 
tributors to the book are men of the stamp of Dean Kitchin, 
Dean Stubbs, Canon Barnett, Professor Cunningham, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Prebendary Eyton, Canon Scott-Holland, and 
a few of the more thoughtful and progressive of the younger 
clergy. Magnificent aspirations for the individual or the race 
are al very well, but religion needs to be brought down from the 
clouds, and applied to common life in all its manifold perplexity 
and confusion; and this, broadly speaking, is the task which 
is attempted—often with a shrewd understanding of actual needs 
and temptations, and with a fearless analysis of the forces 
which make for social disorder and revolt—in these outspoken 
and opportune pages. Perhaps the most remarkable, and certainly 
not the least opportune, addresses in the book are Professor 








* Lomparp SrreET IN Lent. A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects. 
\with a Preface by the Bishop of Durham. (London: Elliot Stock.) 
8vo. 
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Cunningham’s discussion of the question of “ Wages,” and Dean 
Stubbs’ exposition of the creed of a Social Democrat. 

“The Building of Character” is the title of an admirable 
series of papers on the practical and everyday aspects of the 
religious life. The book is marked by the characteristics which 
have given Dr. Miller’s previous devotional writings a consider- 
able and deserved vogue. The volume is written with simple 
directness, with courage and tenderness, and with a wide outlook 
on life and literature. Dr. Miller’s interpretations of the limi- 
tations and the difficulties as well as the opportunities and privi- 
leges of life are of a kind to quicken hope as well as to deepen 
charity. He writes like a man who understands the inner aspects 
of the battle and burden of life as it presents itself to those who 
have not discarded their ideals or lost their aspirations. 

The scope and characteristics of Colonel Lean’s “ Royal 
Navy List” are so well known that they scarcely need to be 
pointed out; that passing notice to the latest instalment of a 
work of reference which long ago made its own welcome is at 
best all that is required. It forms a valuable supplement to the 
official papers on the eel y and it is not only accurate and com- 
prehensive in its facts and statistics, but is also clear, concise, 
and well arranged. Ordinary people in search of explicit infor- 
mation concerning the service in all its ramifications can scarcely 
do better than consult this reliable and exhaustive record. 

The aim of Professor Aikman’s “Manures and the 
Principles of Manuring” is to present in a concise and intel- 
ligible form the chief results of recent agricultural research 
on the question of soil fertility and the nature and action 
of various manures. During the last few years, in con- 
sequence of the greatly extended interest which is now 
taken in scientific farming, a considerable demand has sprung 
up for technical treatises dealing with the cultivation of the 
soil in all its aspects. Hitherto there has, however, been no 
practical treatise which follows the lines of Professor Aikman’s 
manual, and therefore the book meets a real need. There is no 
exaggeration in the author's statement that the introduction of 
the practice of artificial manuring has revolutionised modern 
husbandry. He speaks with the authority of an expert when he 
adds that without the aid of artificial manures, arable farming, 
as at present carried out, would be impossible. Half a century 
ago the practice was almost unknown, but now it is so common 
that the capital invested in the manure trade in this country 
alone represents, at the present time, considerably more than a 
million sterling. Agricultural chemistry, we are reminded, like 
most branches of natural science, is entirely of modern growth. 
Its beginnings are associated with the brilliant discoveries made 
towards the close of last century by Priestley, Scheele, Lavoisier, 
Cavendish, and Black, but it can searcely be said to have become 
a distinct science before the epoch-making report which Baron 
Liebig made in 1840 to the British Association. Professor 
Aikman thinks that Liebig’s chief claim to rank as the greatest 
agricultural chemist of the nineteenth century does not rest so 
much upon the number or the value of his actual researches as 
on the formative power he exercised in the evolution of the 
science. Liebig, we are assured, surveyed the whole field of 
agricultural chemistry, and saw laws and principles where others 
saw simply a confusion of isolated, in many cases seemingly 
contradictory, facts. He was the pioneer of agricultural research 
of the more strictly methodical and scientific kind, and nearly all 
the subsequent progress which has been made, either directly or 
indirectly, is the outcome of his labours. Professor Aikman 
expresses his deep obligation to the researches of Sir J. B. Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, and Sir J. H. Gilbert, formerly Professor of 
Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. He describes at 
length the Rothamsted experiments, which have now been in 
progress for more than fifty years under Sir John Lawes’ super- 
vision ; and he also explains in detail not merely the general 
principles of manuring, but the action in the production of crops 
of a variety of minerals. In order to render the book intelligible 
to the ordinary agricultural student, all the directly technical 
statements of each chapter have been relegated to appendices. 
The author's wide experience as a University Extension lecturer, 
as well as iu connection with County Council schemes of agri- 
cultural education, renders the work of exceptional value to those 
engaged either in teaching or studying agricultural science. 

“ Chapters on Church Music” is the title of a sensible, well- 
informed book in which considerable light is thrown on an 
attractive subject not merely from the historical and artistic 
points of view, but also from the devotional and practical. 
About few subjects in the world is there a greater diversity of 
opinion, and Mr. Daniel quickly makes us feel that he realises 
that he is on dangerous ground. He has, however, critical ideas 
and the courage of them, and he advances them with an enviable 
degree of adroitness. No one, of course, can deny the existence 
of two separate theories of church musie--the one purely 
musical, and the other as exclusively devotional. Sometimes 
organists and choirmasters, in their anxiety to secure hearty 
congregational singing, pander to sensational tastes, and adopt 
tunes which neither porsess musical excellence nor dignity, much 
less solemnity and grandeur. It would, of course, be absurd to 
urge that only classical compositions should be introduced into 
public worship; but, at the same time, there is propriety as well 
as justice in the p'ea that psalmody of the low and ignoble type 





———, 
ought to be rigidly excluded. Mr. Daniel explains the kind 

music which seems on every ground most appropriate for : 
in the services of the church; and he has also much that 
suggestive and apt to say concerning the organist and his 
instrument, the choir and their duties, and the clergy in the; 
— to — a . ” 

any people will be glad to learn that at length ¢ 

Morlais J iook the poet-preacher of Lewisham, = to are 
to publish a volume of thoroughly characteristic—and theref 

suggestive, unconventional, and eloquent—sermons. The boal 
has just been added to the series known as “ Preachers of the 
Age,” and it appears with the title of “The Cup of Cold Way 

and Other Sermons.” It is full of swift insight, impassioned 
fervour, keen appreciation of the peculiar difficulties and dan rs 
of contemporary religious life, and personal conviction, which 
finds expression for itself in bold and winning words, Mr 
Morlais Jones has a message to the multitude of the perplexej 
and disheartened, and he delivers it with admirable tenderness 
and wise simplicity. The imaginative charm of the preacher: 
nervous, direct style is vividly reflected in these Fresh and 
powerful sermons. 
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